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The 


Ovxce again Mr. Churchill has staked high— 
and lost. The defeat of the Conservative vote 
ef censure means that the political initiative, 
which for a few days seemed to be slipping 
from his hands, is once again firmly held by the 
Prime Minister. Had the Conservatives won in 
the division lobbies last Tuesday, Mr. Churchill 
would have obliterated the memories of his luck- 
less broadcast encounter with Mr. Attlee and 
removed the impression, which was growing 
among all sections of public opinion, that he has 
been exploiting the world crisis in a last feverish 
effort to regain office. The election, in fact, 
would have taken place on ground of his own 
choosing, and the Labour Government, accused 
by practically the whole national press of fur- 
thering its partisan Socialist schemes, wouid 
have been forced on to the defensive. In these 
circumstances the Liberal vote might well have 
swung against it in an election concentrated on 
the one issue of steel nationalisation. 

This danger is now removed. The Cabinet 
can proceed to prepare a King’s Speech which 
will probably include proposals for leasehold 
reform and for permanent peace-time controls 
of the economy, as well as a reference to the 
Government's role in preventing the war spread- 
ing from Korea. Such a programme will put the 
Steel Board in its proper place as merely one 
piece of machinery necessary to a full-employ- 
ment economy. 

But Tuesday's debate has achieved far more 
than the frustration of Mr. Churchill’s ambi- 
tions. For over a year the Labour leadersnip 


Two Hundred Firms 


has been becalmed, anxiously waiting for a wind 


once again to fill its sails. Steel nationalisation 
last February was regarded an accomplished 
fact by the rank and file and, outside the steel 
and engineering centres, was hardly dis- 
cussed during the election. It was one of the 
obvious things which should be done by any 
Labour Government, but, in the eyes of most 
people, it was nothing more. Now, however, the 
revelations made by Mr. Strauss in the last 
minutes of his speech may well transform che 
situation. Since few of the daily newspapers 
published the full text, we give it here 


I was anxious, as were the Government, to 
have some leaders of the industry serving on 
the Corporation. I therefore invited their 
spokesman to submit to me the names of ex- 
perienced men who would be acceptable to 
their fellow industrialists for inclusion. How- 
ever, the Executive Committee decided that 
such a list should not be submitted to me . 
and they warned me at the same time that the 
Corporation, deprived of such people, would be 
unable successfully to plan the steel industry 
Furthermore, I was informed that every effort 
would be made to dissuade any important man 
I might approach from serving on the Corpora- 
tion This is concerted action by a 
number of people for the specific purpose of 
sabotaging an Act of Parliament. It seems to 
me, and I think it will seern to many people 
inside and outsxle the House, that such action 
s so irresponsible and so shocking that it de- 
prives those who have taken it of any right to 
own and control this great industry. 


Mr 
by the 


Strauss’s statement has been reinforced 
circumstances surrounding the with- 


drawal of Mr. Maclean from his position as 2 
part-time member of the Board. We under 
stand that Mr. Maclean, immediately his name 
was announced, was subjected to the strongest 
pressures, and, after a brief resistance, withdrew 
because he was convinced that his livelihood 
would be in danger by serving on the Board 

Mr. Churchill must already be uneasily aware 
that what seemed to be a brilliant Parliamentary 
coup will boomerang. For weeks we have heard 
quite justifiable denunciations of Communist 
efforts to promote unauthorised strikes for 
purely political reasons. Now we learn that a 
few score men, who at present control the steel 
industry, have decided to sabotage an Act of 
Parliament; and last Tuesday's debate showed 
that the Conservative Party, headed by Mr. 
Churchill, will give them every Parliamentary 
assistance in this plot. 

Millions of voters, who felt no particular in- 
terest in steel nationalisation, or even were 
vaguely resentful of it, may now begin to realise 
the truth of the Labour Party’s assertion that 
in the case of stecl, there is a real struggle for 
power. The actions of the Steel Federation have 
provided the final arguments which were lacking 
in the debates on steel nationalisation of the last 
Parliament. The steel magnates are ready to 
co-operate with the Government on their own 
terms. When Parliament decides to impose new 
conditions, they fight, with no holds barred. 
And Mr. Churchill argues that the Government 
should accept this form of industrial sabotage as 
“the voice of the people.” 
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The Menace of Mr. Deakin 


Ministers too easily acquire the habit of 
attributing all difficulues to Communisr. and 
all strikes to the machinations of Moscow. On 
this occasion, however, we are inclined to accept 
Mr. Isaac’s statement that the British Com- 
munist Party has received instructions to under- 
take at once a campaign of industrial sabotage. 
We believe that Mr. Isaacs has more concrete 
evidence than that published last year about 
Communist activity in the London dock strike. 

How is this threat to be met? Mr. Deakin 
has a simple answer—damn the Communist 
Party by legislative action and purge the Labour 
Party of any trade unionist who dares to chal- 
lenge the official bureaucracy. This proposal, 
coming from the Secretary of what is probably 
the most undemocratic union in the country, 
shows a deplorable blindness both to the real 
nature of the Communist danger and to its 
causes. The reason, for instance, why the Com- 
munists have gained control of vigorous rank 
and file movements inside Mr. Deakin’s own 
union is because he permits his members not 
too much, but too little freedom. Moreover, by 
clinging to wage restraint, and simultaneously 
opposing any national wages and profits policy, 
the trade union leaders are only widening the 
gulf between officials and rank and file and so 
creating the ideal conditions for the p-esent 
emergency 

What is saddening is the ineptness of trade 
union leadership to-day. At Brighton it almost 
seemed as though the General Council of the 
T.U.C. was deliberately presenting the Com- 
munists with opportunities to orgaruse its defeat 
Now if Mr. Deakin has his way and the Com- 
munist Party is outlawed, he will once again b 
playing into the hands of his opponents. The 
Communists want nething better than to go 
underground protesting against the violation > 
democracy. Common sense dictates two courses 
of action. The job of dealing with actual sabo- 
tage and of keeping tabs on the industrial fifth 
column should be left to Counter-Intelligence 
What the trade union leaders should do is to 
grapple with the grievances of their me.nbers 
If there is to be no wages and profits policy, and 
no stop on rising prices, then wage restraint 
must be lifted and a round of wage increases 
permitted. Indeed the sooner this come; the 
better, since it is absolutely vital, if the mnority 
movement is not to grow, that the rank and file 
should feel that their leaders are working on 
their behalf. Of course the end of wage restraint 
may be both dangerous and from the workers’ 
point of view self-frustrating unless machinery 
is also provided to prevent inflation, Thi 
danger makes us continue to urge as an alter 
native to the end of wage restraint a vigorous 
initiative by the Government in which the 
unions could acquiesce 


The Steel Executive 

With the Iron and Steel Federation, and in 
deed a large part of the business world, doing 
their best to prevent Mr. Strauss from finding 
suitable members for the new Iron and Sicel 
Corporation, the Government had to cast Its net 
wide in constituting the new body which is due 
to assume office next month. Out of seven, in 
cluding two part timers, there is only one trade 


unionist, not from the stezl unions but from che 
A.E.U. 

For the rest, the Chairman, Mr. Hardie, of 
the British Oxygen Company, is being vehem- 
ently attacked by his fellow-capitalists as a 
notorious “autocrat”, but nothing much has 
been said about the others. One, General Steele, 
is presumably leaving his post as Adjutant- 
General because of the very close connection 
between the steel industry and the equipment 
of the armed forces. Two, Sir John Green, of 
Firth and John Brown, and Mr. Garten—on 
part-time—are steel men who have defied the 
business boycott. The other, apart from Mr. 
Maclean (resigned) is Sir Vaughan Berry, who 
adds to financial experience and progressive 
opinions a good record as a British administrator 
in Germany. Altogether, Mr. Strauss seems 
to have done a workmanlike job in face of the 
difficulties. In particular, we are glad to see a 
chairman from outside the industry. 


Mr. Truman’s Two Campaigns 


Our Correspondent in New York writes: 
After Labour Day, early in September, both 
autump and the American election season 
officially begin. Mr. Truman is now trying to 
fight a war and a Congressional election at the 
same time, and in both campaigns he is under 
bitter Republican attack. Korea has provided 
his opponents with ample ammunition to fire at 
the Administration and the Democrats. The 
charges that hurt most ate that the President has 
neglected American defence and that he 1s still 
an unenthusiastic convert to a “tough” anti- 
Communist policy. The first charge the Presi- 
dent has met, in part, by committing himself to 
. rearmament programme, by mobilisation on a 
limited scale, and by promising greater help to 
America’s allies. The second he cannot dis 
prove, because it has a measure of truth 
Mr. Truman has moved a long way in two years, 
but he is still refusing to be stampeded into the 
extreine measures that both Republicans and 
some of his own colleagues are advocating 

It is believed here that the President still 
thinks that the war can be localised. Fe has 
rebuked his own Navy Secretary and suspended 
General Anderson, commandant of the Ait War 
College, for advocating a “ preventative’ and 
general war against the U.S.S.R. He has pro 
tested against the passage of the most drastic 
anti-Communist legislation yet to come from 
Congress. And he has succeeded, for the 
moment at least, in silencing General Mac- 
Arthur 


Japanese Treaty 

“The great revolutionary ferment,” which 
Dean Acheson said last week was “the funda 
mental fact in Asia,” has forced the “Big 
Three” Foreign Ministers, the United Nations 
Assembly aciAmerican Congressional planners 
to place Far‘ Eastern affairs at the top of their 
agendas. In the case of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty President Truman asked the State Dx 
partment to open consultations with members 
of the Far East Commission, which includes 
Britain, France, China and the Soviet Union 
and then told Mr. Bevin about the initiative he 
had taken. A Peace Treaty with Japan is long 
overdue. It was planned for the last meeting 
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of the Foreign Ministers in May. But at that 
time the conflict of policy between Dean Ache- 
son and General MacArthur prevented it and 
another Mission, consisting of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
State for Defence, was sent to Tokyo to find a 
compromise. Mr. Dulles is in charge of work on 
a Japanese Treaty for Mr. Acheson. But other 
countries too played their part in the defeat of 
Japan, and a Peace Treaty to be effective must be 
more than American political warfare, or election 
campaigning. Mr. Bevin, who has been put- 
ting up a serious fight for the recognition of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, will make a fur- 
ther contribution to a Far Eastern settlement, 1f 
he also insists that in any discussions on a peace 
treaty with Japan the only people who can speak 
for China should have a place in the Far Eastern 
Commission. The Indian resolution to accept 
the Chinese People’s Republic on the General 
Assembly of Uno was defeated by 33 to 16 votes, 
with ten abstentions. Britain was among India’s 
supporters. 


The Terror in Greece 


How far the situation in Greece has degener- 
ated since the comparatively lenient and en- 
lightened period of the Plastiras Government 
earlier this year may now be measured from the 
latest protest by Comisco. This Socialist Inter- 
national, which represents 33 Labour Parties in 
22 countries, cabled Deputy Prime Minister 
Tsaldaris on September 16 to protest against 
the sentence of death, passed by a military court 
a. Lamia, on Dr. Psaromitas, one of the parlia- 
mentary candidates of the ELD party, which is 
affiliated to Comisco. The protest points out 
that even the Prosecutor asked for the accused's 
discharge; it argues that the object of the trial 
and sentence is to break up the ELD party, and 
indicates “ the return to a regime of terror.” 

Hopes that Plastiras would be able to improve 
the political atmosphere after the decisive re- 
jection of the Right at last April's elections were 
soon dashed. Plastiras himself seems to have 
become completely pessimistic within a few 
weeks of taking office. During the summer it 
became clear that the Right was plotting a come- 
back. Early in September the plot was sprung, 
and Venizelos, whom the Americans had pushed 
out of office a few months before, assumed the 
premiership again. His first cabinet consisted 
only of members of his own “Liberal” party; 
this was soon defeated, but instead of the general 
election which ought to have followed, M. 
Venizelos simply remade his cabinet with the 
addition of the right wing Tsaldaris and of the 
no less right wing Papandreou 

Behind these parliamentary charades, the 
suiferings of Greece continue unabated. More 
evidence accumulates that torture and terror are 
widely practised on the mainland and on the 
islands, but above all in the many prisons, 
camps, and places of exile. Here is how a visitor 
to Makronessos describes the condition of 
prisoners in the irreproachably non-Communist 
Swiss newspaper Die Tat (of July 29 last 

We saw the fresh burns caused by 
red-hot irons, the broken hands and knee- 
joints, and most horrible, the mute men whose 
larvnx had been broken. The diplomat and 

his wife had strong nerves; having been in a 


Japanese concentration camp, they also 
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possessed some medical knowledge. Leaving 
this to them, I could turn and ask the ques- 
tion (one of the objects of the writer's visit 
whether there were poets there . . 

One of the poets found by this visitor was 
Thomas Kornaros, whose talent and liberal- 
mindedness had long ago embroiled him with 
the “authorities,” and who may be known to 
a wider circle by his manifesto of 1943-—We 
Shall Not Die. Kornaros, who remains in 
prison for crimes which he never committed, is 
only one of many good men whom the Govern- 
ment’s “leniency ” has failed to reach. 
East-West Trade 

Monday's proceedings in the 
Commons constituted only one round, though 
perhaps the decisive one, in the commercial 
war which various interests in this country 
and the United States have long waged against 
the expansion of trade between Western and 
Eastern Europe. No doubt the principle 
of putting the national interest first in the 
export of important machine tools is un- 
exceptionable ; but it would be quite wrong 
to imagine that it is this principle which has 
mainly spurred the enemies of “ east-west 
trade.”’ Many months of negotiation in the 
Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva 
have shown the British and American Govern- 
ments consistently opposed to expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union and its partners—even 
when unassailably non-Socialist countries such 
as Belgium, have desired expansion 

Mr. Harold Wilson was generally inter- 
preted us having given way to Tory pressure 
in announcing new controls on exports of 
‘potential war materials to Communist countries 
His speech provided some interesting facts. 
Of the two export control lists framed by the 
Government a year ago, the first contains 
119 prohibited items, and the second, which 
is quantitative, limits supplies of listed goods 
‘to a trickle.” Mr, Wilson said that the 
Government had been considering the addition 
of 59 items for complete prohibition and 45 for 
quantitative controi. 

It is hard to see how planned purchasing— 
the only kind of purchasing in which Eastern 
Europe is interested—of tools even remotely 
connected with the making of armaments can 
survive the Government’s new practice. Al- 
though the Polish Government was given an 
assurance 18 months ago that there would be 
no discrimination against Poland in carrying 
out the Anglo-Polish agreement, an important 
machine-tool which contracted for by 
Poland before the prohibited list was announced 
is now to be withheld. If such lists and orders 
are to be retrospective, as the Government now 
intends, new items can be added at any moment 
in complete disregard of existing contracts. 
Mr. Elwyn Jones was not alone among Govern- 
ment supporters in regretting this lighthearted 
approach to the breaking of contracts and the 
ruining of trade agreements 


was 


PARLIAMENT : The Great Debate 
Wednesday 
By 10 o'clock in the morning, the queue for the 
public gallery was winding round the corner trom 
St. Stephen’s Entrance. Last the 
nd the public was right in feeling that, 


Tuesday wa 


debate, 


1959 


House of 


though the vote was a foregone conclusion, the 
day’s events would make history. Moreover, it 
would be made in a way that no one could have 
foreseen when, exactly a week earlier, we settled 
down to hear the Prime Minister's statement on 
defence 

The defence debate 
dissuaded by Mr. Eden and Mi 
vote of censure, made his worst since 
1945; and the pacifists, influenced by Mr 
Hudson, realised just in time that a revolt against 
the prolongation of national service could only 
benefit the Tories. A whole series of Tory back- 
benchers denounced the rearmament programme 
little and late,” while Jennic 
the feelings of a large number of her 
colleagues by her equivocal support of it. | 
was preserved until Thursday, partly by a con- 
certed suppression of underlying anxicties and 
partly by the remarkable hold which the Prime 
Minister—younger and more 
summer spent in running the Departments of 
ailing colleagues—exerts over the House 

Then 


steel 


Mr. Churctull, 
Butler 


speec h 


fizzled 


from a 


as “too too Lee 


expresse d 


mity 


sprightly fo. a 


came George Strauss’s statement on 
Although it has been known ever since 
March that the Government was proceeding to 
implement the Act, no one, not Herbert 
Morrison, seems to have thought out the timing 
f this announcement. Steel nationalisation is 

dul! subject, since the difference between a 
private monopoly, completely controlled by the 
State, and a State monopoly is narrow. But steel 
nationalisation has become an article of faith to 
politicians on both sides. To be anti-Socialist 
you must frustrate it; to be Socialist you must go 
It is the hump which Labour niust 
get over to retain its dynamic, and on which Con- 


even 


on with it 


servatism must make its last-ditch defence if 11 is 
not to accept the Socialist dispensation as the 
Status 

But the debate Monday's 
interlude on the export of machine tools to the 
Eastern bloc. Harold Wilson came down to the 
House with a brief-case full of thunder, only to 
find Mr. Lyttelton behind the Speaker’s Chair, 
at his most obliging 


quo 


betore steel came 


The Opposition were going 
so reasonable, so why not settle out ol 
court and then have a formal debate which would 
exemplify national unity? So Mr. Walson 
obliged by leaving his thunder in his despatch 
ind few minutes found 
publicly succumbing to a series of hostile inter 
ruptions by Mr, Churchill. We could not have 
bad a nicer illustration of the danger for a Labou 
Government of conciliating the Opposition 
And 


the 


to be oh 


within a himselt 


or rather 
been debated 
Mr. Morrison 
Neither cares much 


politic il 


) we came to the great debate 
occasion, for steel has 
Mr. Churchill and 
opened in traditional style 
about both are 
They were a 
pleasing their 


great 


ad nauseam 


masters ol 
the top of their form 
upporters by their sallies and di 

their opponents as unworthy of the 
lhe Parlia- 
mentary duet and the final speeches was 
worthy feature of this debate. M1: 
Strauss 


steel; 


maneceuvre 


missed by 


occaston contrast between this 
the note- 
Eden and Mr 
were consciously aware of the great 
underlying issue and, because they grappled with 
it, they impressed their opponents. The old men 
including Mr. Clement Davies for the Liberals, 
had had their old say. Here, you 


representatives of a 


elt, were the 


new generation, who could 


struggk Lett and 
Stumbling home through the gas black 
think we all felt Britush 


wonderfulls fictubh 


give new life to the changing 
Right 
out, I 


elated becaus 


democracy is und) =unpre 
alive 


R 


Korea 


Tue successful landing of American marines at 
Inchon opens a new phase of the Korean war 
and also greatly the 
political decision. The landing was carried 
with that speed and efficiency of organsunon 
which Americans displayed in ali thew 
amphibious operations in the later stages of the 
war against Japan. United Nations forces have 
now cut the Pyongyang-Secoul highway, through 
which almost all North Korean supplies must 
pass on their way to Communist troops i the 
South, At the same time American troops have 
occupied Waegwan and are at several points 
pushing forward on the Southern front tuwards 
the vital road that connects Pusan and Seoul. 


increases urgency of 


aut 


it is too soon to prophesy, but clearly thcre ts 
ground for believing that the ude of batile has 
turned in favour of the United Nations 

True to form, Syngman Rhee, the disastrous 
President of South Korea, is reported as 
boasting that even if the U.N. troops abide 
by their mandate and are satisfied with pushing 
the Communist forces across the 38th parallel, 
the South Korean army will nevertheless 
advance through North Korea to the Man- 
churian border. We hope that the United 
Nations will at once disabuse Syngman Rhee of 
any such thoughts. The object of U.N. opera- 
tons in Korea is to prevent war not to spread it, 
Sv far both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have been meticulously careful not to be 
directly involved. Russia is justly to be blamed 
for encouraging the Northern Korean aggres- 
sion, but she has avoided action which would 
If Americar and 
) plan to push on 


be likely to spread the wat 
southern Korean troops were t 
to the boundaries of North 


Korea, which are 
difficult 


only fifty miles from Vladivostock, it is 


to see how world war could be avoided 

Sanity demands plain speaking about future 
policy in Korea. If the war spreads, the United 
Nations will have been defeated; 
that 


its Object was 
pay. If it 
making a Korean settlement which 
is accepted by the Soviet Union and 
tries of Asia 
by the majority of 
appropriate time, 
matter 


te show aggression wouldn't 
succeeds in 
chicl coun- 
s well as the Western Powers and 
the Koreans 


must be asked to vote «1 


who, at an 
the 
then an important landmark in human 
history will have been reached 
voiding world war will hav 


The chances of 
improved, Whether 
or not there ts truth in the rumours that the iworth 
Koreans have already suggested mediaticn by 
India, it is almost certainly true that Findit 
Nehru would be the best mediator and that the 
chances of lasting settlement will be greatly 
enhanced by Communist China’s participation 
Once it is shown that an 
act of military aggression, whatever the provo- 


in the discusstons 


cation or excuse, leads to prompt action by the 
United Nations, the principles on which a settle- 
ment should proceed seem fairly clear, however 
difficult their application. The less America and 
he West try to dictate th ettlement and the 
nore it is framed by Asian countries, the better. 
Again, the settlement the enity 
of Kerea and, if it is to be more than a mere truce, 
it must be acceptable to a majority of all the 
Koreans 


must aim at 





German Rearmament 


Tue three Foreign Ministers have not agreed 
with one another upon the manner or extent 
of West German rearmament—-perhaps the most 
important of many difficult items on their 
agenda-—and the current meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council has admitted that it cannot for 
the moment carry the matter any further. What 
is surprising, however, is that the tougher 
opposition to Mr. Acheson’s “ single-pack solu- 
tion” has come from M. Schuman and not from 
Mr. Bevin. While Mr. Bevin, somewhat at 
variance with his attitude a little earlier. has 
seemed ready to move much of the way towards 
Mr. Acheson’s proposals for remilitarisation, 
M. Schuman would budge no further than 
acceptance of a strengthened and centralised 
police force in Western Germany. We must be 
on our guard, however, against reading too 
much into this European opposition to the 
raising and equipment of full-scale German 
fighting units. Both M. Schuman and Mr. 
Bevin would appear to have committed their 
Governments to the general principle of West 
German military participation in the Atlantic 
system. Both have also agreed to important 
extensions of West German sovereignty. 

The argument over German remilitarisation 
has become confused by the variety of proposals 
in the field. Substantially, these are three. The 
first is for the immediate creation, without shams 
or subterfuge, of a new Reichswehr in Western 
Germany. This proposal has found few backers 
outside Germany or—-what is certainly impor- 
tant but is often overlooked-—inside Germany 
either, if the clamour of ex-officers’ associations 
such as the Bruderschaft may be ignored. 

A second proposal has many backers both in 
Western Germany and in the Atlantic alliance. 
German units should be raised, it is held, under 
German field and tactical command, but placed 
at the corps stage under non-German command 
as part of a “ European army.” Something of 
the kind has long been favoured by British and 
American military staffs; and it is no secret that 
an international army under American com- 
mand, including perhaps a score of German 
divisions, formed a leading part of the projects 
which Mr. Acheson set before his two colleagues 
in New York. It is this proposal which Mr 
Churchill has made his own and to which, 
among others, General de Gaulle and leading 
Republicans in the United States have lent their 
support. This week the three Foreign Ministers 
“noted the sentiments recently expressed in 
Germany and elsewhere in favour of German 
participation in an integrated (European) force ” 

a passage in the official statement which hints 
volumes on what is likely to happen next. 

More modest is the third proposal. This 
recognises the manifold obstacles to raising a 
West German army—not least the reimposition 
of conscription when none exists in Eastern Ger- 
many—and asks only for the establishment of 
» strongly armed, mobile, and centralised gen- 
darmerie, The Italian Government, it may be 
recalled, has already acquired something of the 
kind in its strike-busting and trigger-happy 
Celere. 

But why, after all, need any of these proposals 


be considered so soon after world-wide deter- 
mination to keep the Germans disarmed? 
Broadly, the reasons that are advanced are two. 
In the first place, it is argued that the necessary 
divisions for the defence of Western Europe 
against tiypothetical Soviet invasion cannot be 
found without bringing in the Germans. 
Secondly, it is argued that Western Germany 
must be able to defend itself against the sup- 
posed danger of invasion by the para-military 
forces now being raised in Eastern Germany. 
These two reasons, it will be seen, refer to 
entirely different sets of circumstances: in the 
first, the emergency is the third world war, 
while in the second it is German civil war. 

The second reason, even assuming aggressive 
intentions by the Eastern Germans, in any case 
ignores the fact that an invasion by German 
para-military forces would certainly meet the 
fully military resistance now pledged by allied 
occupation armies—which are to be strength- 
ened to a point that will make the threat 
insignificant. The first reason is still more 
dubious, for it makes the far-reaching assumption 
that the creation of German fighting units will 
improve the chance for peace. Neither reason is 
convincing. It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that those who advance such reasons have 
abandoned their belief in the possibility of a 
peaceful settlement with Russia. 

In the minds of the conservative nationalists 
of Bonn, no doubt, the emergence of an armed 
gendarmerie, now granted by the Forcign Min- 
isters, is only the first step on the road to military 
sovereignty. It is a short step, however, and 
the Western Powers can probably take it with- 
out undue danger to themselves or to the peace 
of Europe. The proposal to raise large German 
units as part of a “European army,” however, 
is quite another matter: given the quality of 
German military leadership, this would be not 
a step but a stride, and a long stride, towards 
the new Reichswehr that the Foreign Ministers 
say they do not want. Those in the West who 
support this proposal seem to forget that a Euro- 
pean army presupposes a European government 
and parliament—a supra-national authority of 
which none exists today in more than embry- 
onic form. Who is to direct this army? What 
representative assembly of the peoples of Europe 
will control it? If both sides of the House of 
Commons were of the opinion that Britain could 
not safely delegate her sovereignty over steel pro- 
duction, how can any realistic politician dare 
consider delegating sovereignty in the infinitely 
more mattzr of the British armed 
forces? 


decisive 


There are overwhelming arguments, political. 
technical, and moral, against raising a German 
army in form. Even Adenauer and his 
friends consider that a West German army 
(however “ integrated”) would be taken by the 
Soviet alliance as a major provocation——hence 
Adenauer’s request that the raising of such Ger- 
man units should be carried on behind the 
screen of greatly reinforced Western contingents 
in Germany. If it would not provoke war, it 
would certainly provoke the East Europeans it 
redoubling their own preparations, so that t 


any 


) 


i 
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last state of Europe would be worse than 
the first. Only a few weeks ago the Polish 
Government announced that the period of 
military service in Poland would be extended. 

The reasonable thing, if the world were 
reasonable, would be to arrange a meeting of the 
four occupying Powers in order to make a last- 
minute attempt to avert the dual remilitarisation 
which neither side can really want. Anything else 
is certain to be dangerous in more or less degree. 
To raise straightway a large number of German 
fighting units, as the Americans have proposed, 
is to cast the whole apparatus of diplomacy out 
of the window and once more to misread the 
sentiment of Europe. Even as it is, the Foreign 
Ministers appear to be concentrating, to the ex- 
clusion of all else, on the American formula for 
building up a “ position of strength” in Western 
Germany. Yet to attempt this by remilitarisa- 
tion seems about as sensible as to arm oneself 
with a grenade from which the pin may fall at 
any moment. If the building of “ positions of 
strength” is really intended as the prelude to 
making war-—zs the Russians say it is—then the 
raising of military forces in Western Germany 
is probably a sound policy. But if it is intended 
as the prelude to making peace. then the raising 
of a Reichswehr—in whatever initial and con- 
cealed form—will only make an eventual settle- 
ment more distant and more difficult. 

The utmost to which Mr. Bevin should agree, 
in all the circumstances, is to the formation of 
a centralised gendarmerie in Western Germany; 
and it will be a matter for sharp regret if he has 
weakened from his earlier stand, as some reports 
suggest, and has now conceded the principle of 
West German remilitarisation. No doubt the 
dilemma is puzzling: having created a West 
German Government with the promise of even- 
tual sovereignty, the Western Powers cannot :n 
the end avoid giving it the means of defending 
itself---unless they can meanwhile promote a 
general settlement. But it is precisely to this 
central taskk—of promoting a general settlement 
by peaceful means—that the Foreign Ministers 
should now devote their attention. 


Who Listens? 


{The writer, who is a producer on the staff of the 
B.B.C., was recently invited to write a documentary 
for the U.N. Radio Division direct it at 
Lake Success.] 

Tue blue-uniformed guard examines your pass. 
You enter the Press Gallery at the back of the 
Security Council Chamber, which is like an 
austere modern theatre. With the Press, you 
are in the rear stalls. In the Pit sits the Great 
American Public, several hundred of it, in 
descending tiers of well-padded seats. Before 
them, at the horseshoe table, sit the actors, the 
eleven delegates 


his seat, the 


and to 


The Secretary-General takes 
floodlights glare, the movie cameras 
whirr, and behind the windows of the radio 
high in the side-walls, the commen- 
towards their microphones. The show 
another Council is in session. And 
in a distant part of the U.N. Building, gleaming 
turntables begin spinning. and engineers gentlv 
lower their cutter-heads into the black acetate 
discs. Behind the scenes Uno’s Radio Division 
is at work, 


has begun: 
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Like the larger organisation of which it forms 
part, the Radio Division draws its staff from as 
many as possible of the member States, though 
naturally the majority come from countries with 
the most highly developed radio systems. The 
Director is a Canadian, his Deputy is a Chilean. 
The Chief of Production an English- 
inaa, the head of the English Language Section 
an American. And there are Arabs, Chinese 
Russians, French, Mexicans—-all specialists in 
their field. 


is 


There is, of course, nothing new in 
4 multi-national staff of broadcasters. Practically 
every large broadcasting system has its “ Inter- 
national Service” and maintains foreign 
nationals to present its point of view te their 
countrymen. But Uno's Radio Division is 
unique in that here is an embryo world broad- 
casting organisation, not expressing any national 
or sectional viewpoint. Whereas the Press Divi 
sion must, in the main, operate indirectly 
through the world's newspapers, the Radio 
Division can, to some extent, speak directly to 
peoples. 

The Division began, in 1946, as a channel 
through which the hundreds of radio corre- 
spondents and newsmen accredited to Uno could 
transmit their dispatches. It has now developed 
a voice of its own, a voice speaking in 24 lan- 
guages. There are four main sections or ser- 
vices; European and Middle East, Latin- 
American, Trans-Pacific, and the English Lan- 
guage services, which have the greatest weekly 
output, between fitty and sixty hours per week. 
Next comes Europe and the Middle East with 
16 hours; Latin-America, 12 hours; and the 
output of the Trans-Pacific Service, covering 
India, Pakistan, China and the Far East, is be- 
tween ten and twelve hours. 

Naturally a large proportion of these broad- 
casts are news-reports, which have to be com- 
pletely objective. With §9 nations looking on 
the U.N. newscasters cannot indulge in 
editorialising or propaganda. ‘There are, how- 
ever, special programmes compiled by the U.N. 
staff to describe various phases of United 
Nations work, as it relates to the everydav lives 
of listeners. The most widely-heard programme 
in the English language service is “ United 
Nations Today,” a filteen-minute daily review 
of significant international developments, high- 
lighted by the recorded voices of delegates as 
they speak at United Nations meetings, supple- 
mented by interviews. This has been running 
for four vears, and is taken by approximately one 


hundred stations throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. It emanates from the studios at Lake 
Success. Some stations “hook in” on a land- 


line, others receive a recording which they play 
on the following day. These independent sta- 
tions, ranging fcom Phoenix, Arizona, to 
Spokane, Washington, and from Pauls Valley. 
Oklahoma, to Fall River, Massachusetts, form 
& coast-to-coast network. 

Another popular feature is ““ Memo from Lake 
Success,” described as “a personal memoran- 
dum from the U.N. to you,” broadcast once a 
week by the nation-wide C.B.S. network of over 
500 stations. This is more interpretative than 
“UN. Today.” It may highlight some current 
problem, or show one of the U.N. agencies at 
work. It is imaginatively produced, and has a 
large audience in America. But perhaps the most 
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imaginative work of the Division is in the special 
one-hour dociimentaries prepared by such 
writers as Norman Corwin, whose work first 
became known to British listeners during the 
war, when he produced a special series called 
“An American in Britain.” Just as in Britain, 
the war gave American documentary writers 
their biggest opportunity, and some outstanding 
programmes were produced by Corwin, Archi 
bald Macleish and others. But unlike this 
country, where the radio documentary is no 

well established, America has practically aban- 
doned this type of programme. The big com 
mercial networks, by “Crossley 
the listener Research Polls on which 
the Advertising Agencies rely when planning 
iheic programmes) have fallen back on quiz 

shows, soap operas, crime serials, any kind of 
show which can be guaranteed to pull in the 
maximum audience. As one U.S 
writer said to me “American radio today ts 
ninety per cent. huckstering.” The result has 
been that such American writers as still want to 
write documentaries have turned Uno 
patror, much to Uno’s benefit 


obsessed 
ratings © 


documentary 


to as 

The other U.N. radio services do not obtain 
such a wide coverage, but their broadcasts are 
widely heard. Short-wave transmissions from 
Lake Success are heard throughout Europe and 
many stations rebroadcast them. Radio-Diffu- 
sion Frangaise takes a daily despatch, and che 
French section broadcasts a daily newsreel, 
besides special features. Latin-America takes a 


remarkable number of U.N. programmes by, 
short-wave and local re-broadcasts, and by 
recorded transcriptions. The Middle East 


Section is also active. Radio-Ankara monitors 
the Turkish transmissions from Lake Success 
and uses them in its own bulletins. The Arabic 
programme is also rebroadcast by Egypt and 
monitored by the Lebanese, Syrian and Jordan 
broadcasting services. The Trans-Pacific Ser 
vice broadcasts to China, India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Siam. Fan-mail from countries 
receiving U.N. programmes indicates that the: 
Russia also uses the set 
vice and there are Russian producers in the 
Radio Division. They broadcast a half-hour pro 
gramme daily which is heard in the U.S.S.R., 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. The Sovict radio 
men at Lake Success work harmoniously with 
their colleagues from other countries and are 
loyal to the spirit of the Division 

This corporate loyalty—M. Palthey, of the 
Bureau of Personnel, calls it a “ big devotion to 
the general interest”—undoubtedly exists 
Watching the team working together—Ameri 
cans, English, French, Chinese, Indians 
impressive experience. There is nothing starry- 
eyed about these inen and wom 


have a wide following 


is an 


Some have 
been trained by national radio organisations in 


in 


the tradition of “ public service broadcasting.” 


Some are hard-bitten commercial radio men 
who, though they would die rather than admit 
it, prefer to use their talents “selling” Up 
than earning fabulous salaries selling soap 
They proved, to one observer at least, that 
people of diverse nationalities can sink thei: 
individual loyalties in a common cause—a cheer 


ing reflection. even at this depressing moment in 
the world’s history 
LEONARD COTTRELL 
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Should We Nation- 
alise Building ? 


Everyone knows that building costs in this 
country are much too high, and thac the build- 
ing industry is in a mess 
and the ot which 
its causes make the housing problem 
insoluble and, in doing so, also hold up urgent 


The high level of 


costs low level output 1s 


one of 


developments in education and in many other 


fields. Recent reports on the industrv hold 
out no hope of a tall im costs, even it output 
per man-hour continues to advance nearer 


to what it was before the war ; and the Report 
ot the Working Party, published a tew months 
ago, simply shirked all the really important 
problems. The Report of the delegation 
which to the United States under the 
auspices of the Anglo-American Productivity 
Council was litth more hopetul 

What wrong with the building industry 
in Great Britain, and how can we hope to put 
it right? One evident tact that there ts 
a big difference! in efficiency between the best 
and the worst tirms) The importation of civil 
engineering methods can speed up performances 
on some big building contracts ; but it does not 
greatly help in the large number of smaller 
contracts—and the average size of contracts 
is at present uneconomically reduced by short- 
ages of men and materials, as well as by the 
limitations put on capital construction projects 


went 


Is 


s 


as part of the Government's anti-inflation 
policy. It cach local authorny could plan 
its capital projects on the most economic 


scale, and the necessary labour and materials 


could be provided, costs would tall appreciably, 


even without changes in the organisation of 
the industry rhis, however, is plainly im- 
possible as matters stand; and accordingly 


we should plan to make the best of an industry 
that is bound to be rationed to a limited share 
ot the resources available tor capital projects. 

How should about The 
National Federation Building Trades Op- 
eratives, at its recent conference, put forward 
the outline of a plan for nationalising both the 
major part of the building and civil engineering 
industries and also the entire supply of building 


we sel 


ol 


this ? 


materials—not only cernent, bricks and cast- 
ings, but also timber, paint, wall-paper, and 
electrical equipment and apparatus. Indeed, 


it urged that the nationalisation of the supply 
of materials ought to come first, and seemed 
to hold that nothing much could be done 
without it. ‘The Federation also tavoured the 
nationalisation of land, as a necessary step 
towards getting the best allocation of sites of 
the right shapes and sizes and towards making 
the re-planning of our towns a really workable 
proposition, The Federation did not, however, 
enter into any detail about land or 
matcrials : it was not even clear whether it 
was proposed to nationalise the whole range 
ot industries producing builders’ materials— 
a very tall order—or only to establish a central 
wholesaling agency under the State through 
which the building industry would receive 
all its supplics—~a more manageable, but still 
a sizable, proposal 
For the building 


ciuher 


and civil engineering 
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imdustries themselves, the Federation proposed 
to. draw a line according to size of firm, in 
terms either of turnover or of number of 
employees, and to let alone all firms below the 
limit—say, all employing on the average fewer 
than twenty workers. This would exclude 
about 114,000 smal! firms employing nearly 
390,000 workers, and would leave in roughly 
9,000 employing nearly 700,000. Other ex- 
cluded groups include the direct labour 
departments of local authorities and the building 
departments of big concerns such as I.C.I. 
and the Co-operative Wholesale Society. The 
very large number of firms engaged in jobbing 
and repair work would be left as they are: 
for the bigger firms the Federation has two 
proposals, one for an interim arrangement 
and the other for a permanent structure. 

Under the interim arrangement, the individ- 
ual firms would remain in being, but would all 
become sub-contractors to a National Building 
Corporation, to be set up under the policy 
control of a Ministry of Building which would 
absorb both the Ministry of Works and the 
Housing Section of the Ministry of Health. 
The new Ministry would be responsible for 
planning the output of the industry—and 
presumably the supply of materials: the 
Corporation would be the executant of the 
Government's policy, and would be sub- 
divided into regional and local Corporations. 
The firms taken over would be subject to the 
Corporation’s orders, and would be gradually 
bought out and taken directly into the Corpora- 
tion’s hands, their profits, over and above 
fair remuncration for services, passing into a 
Corporation tund which would be used in 
buying them out. Thus, in process of time, the 
Corporation would replace all the larger 
building firms ; and, from the first, it would 
be the sole contracting authority for major 
building and civil engineering projects. 

This plan is not worked out in any detail, 
and even the outline is by no means clear at all 
points—for example, the functions of a pro- 
posed Finance Corporation to work side by 
side with the National Building Corporation 
are not at all clearly explained. But there is 
surely a good deal to be said tor the general 
idea. If a single body, instead of a number of 
quite independent firms, were responsible for 
the entire planning of the work on, say, a big 
council estate, and if a single agency were 
entrusted with the entire supply of materials, 
very considerable economics could be made, 
even if the actual. building remained in the 
hands of a number of sub-contracting firms. 
These firms could be supplied with common 
services—c.g., transport—labour could be 
shifted round among them so as to ensure a 
better balanced working force at all stages ; 
and pre-planning and pre-assembly of mat- 
crials on the site could be much better arranged. 
A great deal of the present bother about getting 
separate licences for all sorts of supplies would 
be at once cut out; and work could proceed 
much more smoothly and expeditiously than 
it usually does at present. 

As for the supply of materials, all-round 
nationalisation: is hardly practicable; for it 
would have to extend into a large number of 
industries producing many other things besides 


builders’ requisites; but a central Supply 
Agency, with regional and local agencies under 
it, could greatly facilitate standardisation, even 
if the actual manufacture were left mainly in 
private hands. As long as a large number of 
merchants are placing orders independently with 
a largish number of manufacturers and are 
dealing at the other end with a very large 
number of builders, each with his own notions, 
standardisation of building materials cannot be 
expected to make the advances that are needed. 
The Federation is right in regarding the hand- 
ling of the materials problem as a necessary 
condition for the success of its scheme. 

The scheme would leave architects, civil 
engineers, and other professionals unaffected, 
except that there would be a tendency for the 
number of salaried professionals under the 
Corporation to increase and for more of the 
work of the fee-taking professionals to be 
done for the Corporation. The scheme would 
also make possible—though the Federation 
appears not to favour the idea—a growth of 
Corporation Building Guilds, on the lines of 
those formed after the first World War, working 
for the Corporation. Last but not least it would 
facilitate the working out of a proper system 
of training and apprenticeship to remedy one 
of the industry’s worst defects—a lack of 
adequate skilled man-power both in the manual 
crafts and in the supervisory and managerial 
grades. 

All in all, the nationalisation of building, 
so often dismissed on the ground of the mul- 
tiplicity of firms in the industry, is a perfectly 
practicable proposition, provided the small-scale 
operators are left in private, or Corporation, 
hands. It would be possible to make a 
start by taking over a smaller section of the 
industry than the Federation suggests. For 
example, if the limit were put at 100, instead of 
20, employees, fewer than 1,250 firms, instead of 
9,000, would be involved ; but the firms taken 
over would have nearly 400,000 workers. 


London Diary 


I wear that the present plan is for Dr. Adenaver 
to announce on October 1st at the Industrial 
Fair in Berlin that Western Berlin is to be incor- 
porated in the Western German State as a 


twelfth Land. This step has been the subject 
of prolonged discussion in Germany; the chief 
obstacles has been that it involves shifting to the 
Federal Republic the burden of the heavy cost 
of maintaining Western Berlin. Perhaps some 
compromise has now been reached on this point. 
I: is hard to foresee the political consequences. 
Presumably it means destroying the tenuous 
bridge between East and West in Berlin. It 
seems unlikely that the West Berliner will be 
able to walk into the Russian sector. The Rus- 
sians may insist on a customs frontier across 
the streets of Berlin. To many tt will seem a 
provocative and dangerous step—so much so 
that I should not be surprised if Dr. Adenauer’s 
mind does not undergo a last-minute change. 


* * * 


I mentioned recently Mr. George Wigg’s pro- 
ject of forming a Democratic Listeners’ Associa- 
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tion. I am glad to hear that the idea is taking 
shape. Hundreds of people who do not see 
why the present absurd Listeners’ Association 
should be the only pressure group have written 
‘to the House of Commons to support Mr. Wigg, 
who has obtained, I understand, the backing of 
some twenty other M.Ps. If you are annoyed by 
some case of gross impartiality, you should 
protest to the B.B.C. and send a copy of your 
letter to Mr. Wigg. who, in conjunction with 
his Advisory Committee, will consider whether 
to support you. The objects of the Democratic 
Listeners’ Association are not to push people 
whose views they dislike off the air; they leave 
that idea to the Listeners’ Association who 
go so far, for instance, as to object to a Con- 
servative pugilist like Lord Hailsham having to 
stand up to Left-wing bruiser like Pritt! They 
are indeed so foolish and fanatical that even the 
tolerant and conciliatory Sir Ernest Simon, 
Chairman of the B.B.C., had to write on one 
occasion refusing to reply to further letters from 
its Secretary. Its objects are to keep the B.B.C. 
“anti-Communist” and to advocate passing it 
over to private hands! The new Demo- 
cratic Listeners’ Association is also a pressure 
group, but its object is to encourage the 
B.B.C., not to bully it. It wants different points 
of view honestly stated. It advocates serious dis- 
cussion of topical issues, not party pugilism. It 
will not, for’ stance, try to ban any broadcaster, 
but merely seek fair play. It does not. for 
instance, deny in any way the right of the 
present clique of “economists” to state the 
case for capitalism. but it does insist that other 
economists should have the chance to expose 
their pretence to be “above the battle.” If 
capitalists believe in the necessity of unemploy- 
ment they should be compelled in controversy 
to admit it and say why. 


* * * 


General Smuts is best understood if we regard 
him as one of that remarkable group of Liberal 
Nationalists of whem President Masaryk was 
the prototype and President Weizman the last 
surviver. Philosophically they can all be con- 
sidered descendants of Mazzini; they fought, 
and fought successfully, to realise a dream of 
national unity, at the same time believing in a 
world of co-operating national States. Smuts, 
like Weizman, was a peasant who became a 
scientist, a subtle politician, and a world figure. 
A brilliant guerrilla leader, he negotiated 
highly successful peace with his conqueror, be- 
caine his country’s Prime Minister and managed 
to be something of a scholar and a philosopher 
in the course of a strenuous political life in 
which he was a leading member of the War 
Cabinet, one of the creators both of the British 
Commonwealth and of the League of Nations, 
incidentally picking up such passing honours as 
becoming an O.M., a Field Marshal, and Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University. I cannot find 
that he was ever popular, and perhaps the oddest 
thing about his life is that the philosopher who 
called his doctrine Holism and taught that every 
part must be subjected to the good of the Whole, 
proved, when his national politics were at stake, 
little, if any, bigger than other provincial poli- 
ucians. It would have been interesting to 
question General Smuts about how he recon- 
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ciled his repression of the great Rand strike of 
1913 and his racialist views, with the eloquent 
sermons that he used to preach to the world 
about humanity striking its tents and marching 
in freedom towards world unity. The answer, 
i: outspoken, would, I take it, have been that a 
politician must keep his place by the methods 
that come to hand, and that the united world 
that he loved to envisage was a White capitalist 
world in which the numberless millions o! 
Coloured people were used kindly, but used as 
servants. It does not seem to me true, as people 
often say, that he was as much a racialist as 
Malan, but merely more intelligent and 
moderate; there ts a difference in theory, as well as 
in practice, between teaching that the Black is 
necessarily and always inferior and holding that 
he may qualify in time for equal citizenship. 
His death removes an influence that had been in 
its time at least Liberal; it leaves his United 
Party weak and disunited. It also leaves a gap 
for some younger and more resolute opponent of 
Dr. Malan. The future in South Africa may 
depend on whether such a progressive leader 
can be found 
7 7 * 

When Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P. makes an 
excellent precedent by staying with an African 
instead of a White settler in East Africa and, 
as a result, finds himself entertained at tea b: 
20,000 Africans, no-one is surprised, except 
perhaps Mr. Brockway himself. He is the kind 
of man of whom one expects the unconven- 
tional. But when Mr. Dugdale, Minister of 
State, and surcly one of the most conventional 
Englishmen ever to be included in a Labour 
Government, walks out ‘of a settlers’ cocktail 
party and raises a storm by some caustic 
remarks about his attitude to racial questions, 
there is reason for surprise as well as for 
gratification. I notice that one of my 
contemporaries makes exactly the wrong 
comment on this episode which it describes as 
an example of “ how not to do it.” On the 
contrary, if you wish to be effective on such an 
issue, you must be rude, even to your host ; 
you must stand on principle even if you are a 
Minister. If, like a Foreign Office official, you 
tuke vour host aside and say, ‘‘ You know, my 
dear fellow, we are not sure you are doing quite 
the pukka thing by the natives here ; I rather 
think, if it wouldn't hurt anyone’s feclings, that 
it would create a good impression for me to 
have a chat with a couple of natives, if 
you'd get them up here ”—then you will 
certainly leave the Colony with an excellent 
press, having earned the detestation of the 
Africans and the contemptuous laughter of 
the settlers, who will be confirmed in their 
view that Labour politicians are just like all 
the others, wanting office and shooting off 
their mouths about things they don’t under- 
stand and don’t really mean, 


* * * 


Mr. Foot, who with Jennie Lee edits Tribune, 
is probably our best contemporary pamphletecr 
(1 am thinking not so much of his part in the 
best selling, but superficial Guilty Men as o! 
his brilliant one-man effort called the Trial of 
Mussolim.) It therefore seems appropriate 
that it should be the Tribune which is trying an 
entirely new experiment in pamphlet publish- 


ing. The current issue explains that in future 
the review itself will only come out once a 
fortnight, but that once a month u will also 
appear in the form of a topical pamphlet. Asa 
publishing device this strikes me as being full 
of difficulty. But it has the one advantage that 


a political pamphlet, which is produced instead 
o! 
f 


an issue of a review, Can appear in a matter 
of tour days. In this way a Tribune pamphiet 
may be remarkably topical. Tribune argues that 
there is an eager demand for up-to-date fully 
informed pamphieteering and that there is 
nothing that the Labour Movement needs more 
than an educational and propaganda service 
which will do for this generation what the Lett 
Book Club did before the war. The question 
is whether the deraand is large enough. Con 
siderable sales are necessary for success. The 
Union of Democratic Control (32, Victoria St, 
S.W.1) is getting substantial sales for excellentl, 
intormed pamphicts on Formosa, Japan and 
other topical issues, but pamphleteering can 
only be described as successtul when you 
reach the 50,000 mark of the pre-war Lett 
Book Club or at least the 30,000 circulation 
that was obtained for the pamphlets of the 
Keep Left group. 
* al * 

Last Sunday afterncon two small seven-yeat 
olds, a boy and a girl, decided, very sensibly 
to bathe in the fountains of Trafalgar Square 
Happily and uninhibited, they undressed near 
a bench occupied by three grown-ups, whose 
faces expressed: “This has nothing to do with 
us.” Once undressed, the children dashed 
joyously to the fountains, bathed in the spray 
with shrieks of delight, jumped on to the side 
of the basin and dangled their toes in the blue 
water: then, sull laughing. they rushed back vo 
the bench, dried themselves with their under- 
clothes, and then dashed back again to the water. 

They were sull having a wonderful time 
and so were the passers-by—-when the Law 
descended. It was a smiling young policeman 
who came ambling round the Square and walked 
across to the children. A triend who was near 
by did not hear what the policeman said, Sut 
he helped the boy to adjust his braces, and then 
fastened the buttons of the girl's dress 
children of his own, I daresay,” said a bystander 
The children walked away, rather crestlallen 
towards the main road. Turning suddenly, they 
saw the policeman following them. Instead of 
running away, they came back towards him, and 

e, taking a hand in each of his, guided them 
safely across the traffic. A more eloquent plea 
for a children’s Lido could hardly be made; 
nor will anyone ever frighten those two little 
ones with the nursery warning: “I'll tell 4 
policeman.” Carri 
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28-year-old domestic servant, threw a brick 
through a window in Broadcasting House, and told 
the police: “I felt the BBC wanted livening 
We been having 
lately.”"—Daily Mail 
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So They Say... 
W Herner or not the nation was aghast at 
the Great Red Plot against it, there is no doubt 
that it ought to have been, judging trom the 
campaign that followed Mr. Isaacs’s 
announcement last Friday. As it happened, 
the previous day the Daily Herald had toretold 
a plot by * Communists and their 
to cripple recovery thi 
Curtain,” and on the day Mr. Isaacs spoke the 
Daily Express had discovered that the Com 
munists were behind the bus strike in London, 
(Other papers that day were more concerred 
elsewhere—vide Daily Mail ; There will be 
glad hearts in the Kremlin this day, Mr. 
Attlee has decided to rush the nationalisation 
of iron and steel.”’ 

By Saturday, whole vast 
intrigue had been TWENTY MEN 
PLOT TO WRECK BRITAIN proclaimed the nraiun 
headline in the Daily Mirror, while the Daily 
Herald more modestly revealed that “ the 
Secret Eight"’ were responsible Editorially, 
the Herald warned that “ there will be Tories 
and employers who will be only too ready 
to regard any sign of discontent as the result 
of Communist propaganda and Communist 

Sure enough, the Dar/ 
began sweepingly ‘Anyone who on 
strike now will do so knowing that he is helping 
traitors He will range himself the 
enemies of Britain os 

A number of papers 
Express busmen 
outside the Express office, while the Daily 
Worker aligned itself flectingly with the Daily 
Graphic (NAME “HE TRAITORS!) and urged 

Be a man, Isaacs! Come out from behind 
your cowardly innucndo And while 
the Evening News insisted that the Government 

need not be afraid to act drasticalls they 
will command the support of the vast ma/ority 
of the people,” the News Chronicle pointed out 
that “ powers which would interfere with the 
right to strike would arouse opposition not 
only in Labour’s own ranks but in much wider 
circles.”’ 

The Sunday papers naturally spread them- 
selves on the sub:ect of Mr. Deakin’s call for 


met 


press 


lWIgCs 


side of the Iron 


tor 


however, the 


uncovered 


intrigue.” Graphic 


goes 
with 


including the 
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Daily 
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legislation to ban the C.P. altogether, while 
The People claimed that it had NEW REVELA- 
TIONS IN GREAT RED PLOT. As “ fresh evi- 
denc . of Communist moves to disrupt 
industry and essential services throughout the 
Empire,” it quoted the dock strikes in Australia 
and New Zealand. “ There is no evidence that 
the strike is Communist inspired,” cabled the 
Observer's correspondent in Sydney. “ The 
Communists do not want a major strike while 
the fate of the Government Bill to outlaw the 
Communist Party is not finally decided. . . .” 

By this time, however, editorials were 
beginning to blame others besides the © Secret 
Eight” (or was it twenty ?). The Sunday 
Express even stated that “ the main responsi- 
bility lies on the shoulders of Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, head of the bloated Transport and 
General Workers’ Union.” (No connection, 
of course, with Harry Pollitt’s demand for 
** drastic changes " in T. & G.W.U. leadership 
which the Dai/y Mail had headlined saso- 
LAGE MEN START ON DEAKIN.) The Kemsley 
papers attacked the Government as well; the 
Sunday Graphic, tor example, demanded how 
much longer the Government would “ allow ” 
the Communists to carry on “ their vicious 
plots.” 

Only three papers, in fact, did not go over- 
board with Mr. Isaacs. The News Chronicle 
on Saturday considered his charges “ more 
general than was altogether wise,” and pointed 
out that “brimstone in the air sets people 
smelling witches everywhere.” The Man- 
chester Guardian rebuked Mr. Isaacs for being 
“too much given to vague warnings,” and 
the Sunday Pictorial, too, warned its readers 
not to “look under the bed for a Red.” 

AUTOLYCUS 


Picture Post and 
the B.M.J. 


Ore of the most courageous and debatable jour- 


times was the Pictur 
Po the . Fy reat » 

ost investigation of the Rees Evans treatment 
It was courageous because it was 


nalistic ventures of our 


of cancer 
using its mass circulation as a picture-paper to 
a subject of which most 
editors fight shy, and because, as far as circula- 
not the 
of thing one would want the children to see, or 
in 


discuss and illustrate 


tion-boosting 1s concerned. it was sort 
leave around in dentists’ waiting-rooms or 
the Tom Hopkinson, 
editor courage because he 
must have known that it would draw upon him 
the kind of attack which the British 
Medical Journal made last week. That was per- 
haps les 
sides with the 


coiffeurs’ cubicles the 


was showing also 
\ 
virulent 


worrving because the ordinary Briton 


fox against the hunt, and with 


the unorthodox against orthodoxy. But is or 
thodoxy, especially in the case of cancer, nece 
sarily in the wrong? 

Here is a disease which causes unspeakable 
anguish and which is not @ disease but different 
diseases, with the common factor of abnormal 
growth. In spite of the millions of pounds and 
the effort of medical research-workers who are 
with suffering 


ler 


at least as deeply concerned 


humanity as the “green-fingered” hea om 


Cardigan, the cancet-process is not fully under- 
stood. Picture Post spent thousands investigat- 
ing the Rees Evans “cure” (which it, properly, 
does not so describe) which has been disputed 
—in spite of that other forthright editor, W. T. 
Stead—by doctors for nearly half-a-century. 
The investigation was carried out by the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Newark, New Jersey, to 
“obtain the tests Rees Evans had failed to get 
in Britain.” Now, according to the B.M.J., the 
“Tumor Therapy Committee” of the hospital, 
has disputed the interpretation of the results 
and “disavows all unproven claims.” To this 
Picture Post no doubt has an answer, 

Picture Post genuinely believes that it is doing 
a public service in trying to force a Government 
investigation, even though Mr. Rees Evans has 
previously refused to disclose the nature of this 
herbal treatment to the Ministry of Health Can- 
cer Committee (1923) or the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration (1950) or, presumably, to 
the Picture Post. Picture Post's defence is that 
Mr. Rees Evans will not disclose his secret 
remedy unless the doctors will also investigate 
his (unorthodox) method. 

There is, however, the wider issue. The 
editor has explained to his readers the soul- 
searching he and his colleagues underwent 
before deciding to publish. He is not unique. 
Every editor, if he has a conscience, has to 
decide whether a claim, which will raise the 
hopes of millions but is inaccessible to millions. 
ought to be published. British editors usually 
decide against. And it is nit cowardice. 

In the case of cancer, British and American 
attitudes are diametrically opposed. All doctors 
know that if they can get cancer cases early 
(before “seeding” spreads through the body 
there is hope of cure. The British attitude has 
been that sensational discussion of cancer 
frightens patients away from doctors. The 
American practice, backed by advertising cam- 
paigns, has been to try to frighten people into 
going to the doctor. The effect of the Picture 
Post discussion and of pictures hitherto confined 
to medica! text-books is less likely to send them 
to their g.p. than to Rees Evans, the one-man 
healer, who cannot undertake any more cases. 

RITCHIE CALDER 


EHEU FUGACES! 

How often I’ve read 

sad tales in the News 
of the World about bed 

sitting-rooms in a mews 
in Maytar and Blooms- 

bury, flowery places, 
where brides and their grooms 

enjoyed tragic embraces. 
Gas ovens galore 
and curates degraded— 
the crimes only bore 

and the hemlock is faded, 
the torsos in trunks 

look shabby and shoddy ; 
Korea debunks 

the Romance of a Body, 
the beds of the ‘thirt- 

ies, the thighs and the thews 5 
and iron are the curt- 

ains that hang in the mews, 
O when will a crim- 

inal ever again 
in love, for a whim, 

give pleasure in pain ? 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 23, 1050 
Th ee 
e Mois 
Tue Mois, a handsome Malayo-Polynesian 
people inhabiting the central plateaux of 
Annam, are celebrated among ethnologists for 
their unique race-memory, as evidenced by 
the description in their sagas of the mammoth 
and the megatherium. To the casual visitor 
to their country, however, they are more 
remarkable for their amiable practice of ritual 
drunkenness, The consumption of rice alcohol 
is essential to the propitiation of numerous 
demons ; therefore the good life is one spent 
in respectable intoxication, offering as its 
reward a happy death from disease or old age, 
and a comfortable after-life somewhere in the 
bowels of the earth. Per contra, the social 
outcast, who in neglect of the rites tends to 
lapse into a state of disreputable sobriety, will 
probably break his neck in an accident and 
spend the hereafter miserably wandering in 
the heavens. A Moi village is said to be one 
of the few places in the world where domestic 
animals, gorged on fermented rice-mash, are to 
be seen reeling about, as tipsy as their owners. 
The words nam Jv, uttered in grave welcome 
to the stranger, and meaning “‘ let us get drunk 
together,” have all the exhortatory fervour of 
an invitation to common prayer. Such a 
visitor, having showed himself able to stay 
the pace in the ensuing drinking bout, which 
may last twelve hours, will have won tribal 
respect by a demonstration of exceptional piety. 

The survival of the fittest is very much a 
reality among the Mois. Infant mortality 
before the age of five reaches 70 per cent., and 
only physically perfect infants are reared. The 
sick are indifferent to treatment, since the 
possibility of being carried off by a decent 
infection eliminates the risk of the greatly to 
be feared death by violence or accident. 
Pursuing this line of thought, lepers are 
regarded as having been born under a lucky 
star, as they do no work, are fed by the tribe 
and are certain of an exemplary end. For all 
this, the Mois appear to lead cheerful existences, 
completely devoid of metaphysical complexity, 
since life’s blessings are held to depend solely 
upon the performance of prescribed rites ; 
while misfortunes—from the failure of the 
rice crop to the birth of twins—are the natural 
consequence of ritual inadequacy. As an 
example of the general principle involved, a 
crime is not attributed to the innate viciousness 
of its perpetrator, who is rather to be sympa- 
thised with as the involuntary instrument of a 
spirit offended by his victim. When brought 
to justice, the gui'ty person is likely to be 
condemned to provide a sacrifice in conciliation 
of the spirit in question, and both the parties 
involved participate in a ritual guzzle. 

Ihe fecklessness of Moi existence has always 
charmed the French—especially by contrast 
with the dangerous industry and sullen political 
consciousness of their Vietnamese neighbours 
—and it is with alarm that the authorities have 
awakened to the realisation that the race is on 
the point of disappearing. This has provoked 
a belated flurry of activity in an attempt 
to find some method of checking the process, 
and I recently had the opportunity of ac- 








The New Statesman and Nation, September 23, 1959 
cormpanying a young official, 
such a project, to the village 
his experiments. The village had been 
selected for its remoteness, and therefore 
relative isolation from European degenerative 
influences, and also because the chief was a man 
of unusual intelligence and ability. He turned 
out to be an impressive figure, with the face 
of a Renaissance cardinal, dressed in a splendidly 
ornamented jacket and loincloth, and carrying 
under his arm a Japanese military diploma and 
a version in English of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
which he greatly prized as a fetish. The chief’s 
name was Prak, meaning money. He was the 
only rich man within several days’ march— 
possessing five elephants, three and 
innumerable sacred jars and gongs. This 
affluence was accepted as evidence of the utter 
correctness of his religious observances. Under 
supernatural compulsion he had committed 
two murders, but these had been atoned for by 
the most lavish ceremonies. 

Prak and his retinue of notables welcomed 
us with offerings of rice, eggs and tobacco, and 
ushered us into the common room of the case, 
a fine example of a Moi long house, about 
sixty yards in length, elegantly made of plaited 
bamboo and raised from the ground on posts. 
Before business could be discussed there were 
indispensable forms to be observed. The gong 
orchestra began its deafening rhythm. The 
sacred jars were lined up, bamboo tubes thrust 
into their necks, and the guests invited to take 
up their positions on the drinking stools. The 
tutelary spirits’ protection for the newcomers 
was invoked by incantations and the sacrifice of 
a white hen, and the drinking got under way. 
For the success of the ceremony it is essential 
for each guest to drink the measure of three 
cow-horns of spirit. There is no evading this 
obligation: one starts with a full jar and, as 
one draws up the liquor through the bamboo 
tube, the level is constantly restored by an 
extremely watchful attendant. As it is only 
after these preliminaries that the Mois may 
join in, it will be seen that, in negotiating with 
them, outsiders are placed at a disadvantage. 

After about an hour of this the, administrator 
—having made no more than the barest con- 
cession to the usages—asked for the palaver to 
begin. On previous visits, after lecturing the 
tribe on their precarious position (since their 
submission 20 years previously the number of 
adult males had declined from 84 to 40), he 
had got them to agree to starting a kitchen 
garden, in the hope of a marketable surplus 
of produce, from the sale of which medicine 
and mosquito nets could be bought. The 
scheme was well under way, and on this 
occasion he proposed to explain the necessity 
for a sick-bay. Once again he rubbed in the 
familiar argument. “‘ The spirit; are angry 
with you. You are unworthy of your ancestors. 
If you go on in this way you will be gone in 
20 years and the Annamites will be living in 
your land, as they live in the land once occupied 
by your people at Dalat.’”” The thrust about 
the Vietnamese went home. Prak and the 
notables roared with indignation at such an 
idea. It was unanimously decided to build the 
sick-bay. The whole village would set to work 
and finish it in three days. In order to keep on 


engaged on 
chosen for 


wives 


the right side of the spirits, Prak added, brighten- 
ing noticeably, they would inaugurate it with an 
unprecedented sacrifice of 27 jars. “* They 
can’t afford this kind of thing,” the adminis- 
trator said, shaking his head sadly. ‘‘ It means 


more valuable food supplies turned into liquor.” | 


But optimism, assisted perhaps by rice-spirit, 
soon returned, “ After all,” he said, “ first 
things first. Build up their health and num- 
bers, and then we can start worrying about 
educating them out of their superstitions. 
The main thing is to create one model village.”’ 

We were leaving the village when the inter- 
preter who had been used in the palaver asked 
the administrator something which evidently 
embarrassed him. It seemed that he was 
inquiring for two villagers who had gone to 
work on a plantation, and had not returned. 
The adrninistrator was afraid that they had 
died of malaria. Had not the familics been 
informed ? The interpreter said, yes, but that 
they wanted to be quite sure, as it meant hold- 
ing the special ceremonies for those who die 
in a far country, which were very expensive 
and took two years to complete. The adminis- 
traior groaned. ‘“‘ There go the quinine and 
the mosquito nets. In the ordinary 
of events a death uses up the village income 
for a month, so imagine what this will cost!” 

But the interpreter had not finished. ‘Prak 
has sent five men to the plantations,” he said, 
The administrator exploded, throwing up his 
arms in Gallic despair. 
less,” he said. “I might as well give in..., 
You see what I’m fighting against. If 
planters can’t get the labour any other way, 
they bribe the chiefs. They even gave one 
chief a Jeep.” 
every Moi was obliged to work 50 days a year, 
either on the roads or in the plantations. 
Once the planters got him, he was usually 
tricked into signing a contract and found him- 
self condemned ~to virtual slavery, which 


course 
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POSSSSSSSSESSSOSSE 


The 


War and Peace 


Sinews of 


Whatever the turn of events in the next few years, 
one thing is certain—that the 


sconomic strength of 
this country in war or peace depends upon the 
application of brains to industry. That's just another 
way of saying that technical educ.tion has leapt 


right up to the top of the priority ! 


The Government has realised this 
which fallen 


he economy 
have 


cuts 


so heavily upon education 
generally have not so much affected the technical 
side of education Phis does not mean that in the 


various technical and technological instiautes every- 
thing goes merrily as a marriage bell Far from it 
Every technical college in the country has its own 
peculiar problems and besides the technical world 
s divided on important matters of general policy 


It is because of these things that the current 


issue 
of FURTHER EDUCATION is a Special Issuc 
, devoted to Technical Education 
An editorial article surveys recent discussion on 
the future development of technological education 
and brings together concisely and clearly the spain 
proposals that have been put forward by official 
bodies and distinguished individuals 
Sir Arthur Smout contributes a survey of “ Techni 
cal Education in Switzerland which is not only 


“It’s quite hope- | 


the | 


He went on to explain that | 


| planning and building of the 


after the happy-go-lucky tribal life, soon broke | 


his heart. ‘‘ They have to put their thumb- 
mark on a paper for everything issued to them, 
including their tools,” the administrator said, 
“so nothing is easier than to slip in a contract 
worded in any way the planter likes.” 

I asked if it were not possible to investigate 
all cases where men failed to return after 
completing their 50 days. The admuinis- 
trator shook his head. ‘‘ I’ve gone as far as 
I can go,” he said. ‘I used to insist on all 
contracts being signed in my presence, but the 
planters soon found out that I had no legal 
justification. If an administrator makes too 
much trouble for them they put on the pressure 


at Saigon to have him removed, so that the | 


most that any of us can do is to hamper them 
in small ways. There’s another aspect of the 
situation,” he said. “‘We are suppesed to 
drill into these people how much better off 
they are with us than they would be with the 


‘FURTHER 


Viet-Minh. We have to tell them that the | 


Annamites would wipe them out if they ever 
came here. But what happens in practice ? 
Why, the Victs leave them strictly alone. If 
they take any food from the villages, they pay 
for it. 
The Viet-Minh can safely leave us to do their 
propaganda for them.” Norman Lewis 


As for us—well, you see how it goes. | 


highly informative but full of suggestions as to how 
we in this country might profit from the example of 
Switzerland 


Do we lag behind other couniries in technical 
education Professor Willis Jackson touches upon 
this question in an article on higher education for 
Electrical Engineer 

There follow three articles by technical college 


Principals. The first of these gives an account of the 
big new Technical 
exciting because of the 
The next is an informative 
article by one of the principals of the smaller technical 


College at Hatfield, an article 
possibilities it opens up 


colleges containing many suggestions as to how the 
efficiency of the smaller technical college may be 
increased. The third is a detailed account of the work 
of a large technical college tn one of the older university 
towns ~ 


There are two other articles which have not speci- 
fically to do with Technical Education but which are 
certain to arouse discussion wherever they are read, 
The first ts almost sensational in its exposure of the 
kind of English written by youths who have gained 
credits in the School Certificate, 
H. W. Heckstall-Smith, is one 
provoking statements of a 
education it has ever beer 


und the other, by 
of the most thought- 

practical philosophy of 
our good fortune to read, 


Reports of progress irom specific areas, 
reviews, and gramophone notes complete an 
that 1s both tumely and imporsant. 
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GLI IVALIANI IN LONDRA 


, 
Tin long-awaited invasion (“Operation Scala,” 
ws it might be called in another sphere) has been 
completely successful. Some 500 Italians (rang- 
ing from prima donna to ulumo grubby ragezzo) 
and ar incalculable tonnage of scenery have been 
transported to Bow Street with flawless logistics, 
the productions have unrolled hemselves 
smoothly on the unfamiliar stage; the lighting 
has behaved with rare and exemplary calm; and 
we ourselves, the once “apathetic” E 
public, have played up well, packing the theatre 
from floor to ceiling and applauding everything 
with impartial zeal 

Regrettably, the B.B.C. have failed to arrange a 
single operatic broadcast, so that the wider public 
have had no chance to decide for themselves about 
the Scala legend Have this Otello and this 
Elisiy dAmove, as my colleagues suggest, set a 
standard of performance which we should cherish 
for the rest of lives? The brief answer is—- 
yes and no: orchestrally, yes; vocaliy, 10. With- 
out delving into antiquity, we need go back only 
to 1937, when Otello was last given at Covent 
Garden, to find three principals (Martinelli, 
Norena, Tibbett) manifestly superior to the pre- 
sent cast. But about the Scala Orchestra and the 
general ensemble there can be no two opinions, I 
have never heard Verdi's marvellous score realised 
with such rhythmic vitality, precision and shee: 
brilliance of In the first bar of the opera, 
Victor de Sabata sent an electric charge runmng 
through and this initial impulse he 
subsequently lost The strings were by 
turns fiery or ravishingly sweet; the wood-wind 
delicate, firm and always in tune; 
massive without coarseness; while from the entire 
at his demand, sforzanidi like 


iwiish 


tone 
the house 
neve 
tue brass 
orchestra there cam 
the crack of doom 
Ihe chorus, especially in the 
less impressive than might have been expected 
rhe the principals—and reputedly the 
best Orello in the world (for there is a perpetual 
shortage of this species, as of its Wagnerian 
counterpart)—was the Chilean tenor, Ramon 
Vinay. It is casy to understand how he has come 
by this reputation. He has a splendid presence, 
and enough dramatic power to hold us enthralled 
every stage of the journey, from 
of the opening, through the 
niddl« terrible 
Signor Vinay has all this 
and something rnore—for he sings musically, and 
in tune; what he lacks is the “Otello 
which is more a question of timbre than o' 
I once que tioned Emma Eames, 
who often Desdemona with the original 
Otello, Tamagno, about the timbre of 
and she replied “it was as though there were « 
silver trumpet in his throat.” Signor Vinay, who 
has a thick 
but his upper octave as almost 
devoid of ring or vibrancy, and he does not com- 
pensate tor the these trumpet tones by 
any marked energy or brilliance in his declamation 
of the text. Consequently his first 
for nothing, and outbursts 
t arms im. the act are 
imefiective his elevated stvle 


storm seene, Was 


best of 
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the heroic tenderness 
furious storms of the 
still pathos of the end 


acts, to the 


voice,” 

sheer 
lung-power 
sang 


hus voice; 


baritone, voice of tar 


began as a 
powe! and qu ahit 


absence ot 


entrance goe 

the farewell 
comparatively 
nd noble 


such 
second 
elsewhere, 
bearing make a profound, though 

tholling impression 
The Tago « a disappounment 
He was perhaps in poor voice, and sang frequently 
é ‘att 
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never quit 


rdi’s finest strokes 
rd-bitten ‘ uncie 
From Renat ebaldi, the Desde 


ich pleasure, but had es 
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sses a dark lower octave of 
purpose 


ajso knew how 
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her best I 
ensemble of the third act with 
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Entertainment 


splendid soaring curves. Her first and last 
were Jess satisfactory. Under pressure the rich 
vdice tends to harden mto shrillness; and in the 
Willow Song she unforgivably sacrificed the 
divine simplicity and innocence of the music in 
favour of a commonplace molio espressivo 
manner (seeing Joan Cross in the audience, I 
remembered how exquisite, in this scene, was her 
pertormance ! The purest singing came irom 
the Cassio of Mariano Caruso, who projected 
every note and word comfortably into the middie 
of the house, and thus proved that it is not meri 
volume, but clarity, which tells. The sets, b; 
Nicola Benois, were imposing, though strange) 
indiflerent to period; the production old-iashioned 
in the good as well as the bad sense of that word. 

Domzetti’s L’Ehsiv d’Amore, now quite 
unfamiliar to London, is a country cousin of Dou 
Pasquale, inferior to that masterpiece in shee 
musical invention, and yet compensating by a 
certain sweetness and good nature and jollity o! 
its own, which springs straight from the heart of 
Italian village life. The most unexpected joys of 
the evening were the very pretty scenery of 
Gianni Ratto and the delicious fooling of Signo: 
Taghavini as the love-lorn Nemorino. There was 
a touch of early Buster Keaton about this lovable, 
dumpy little fellow, with his round hat, his shy 
ness, and his deplorable access of high spirits after 
drinking the supposed ehxir of love. His soft 
singing was carefully phrased and delightful in 
quality, but his full voice has grown rather hard 
As the quack doctor, It4lo Tajo had some amus- 
ing moments, but his singing was uncomfortable, 
and his rapid patter largely inaudible. Tito 
Gobbi presented a notable study in fatuous mili- 
tary self-saustaction; and Margherita 
sang, acted, and even danced the capricious Adina 
with enchanting vivacity and grace. The small 
scene of Gianetta (Silvana Zanolli) with the female 
chorus was musically and dramatically perhaps 
the best thing of the whole evening. In sum, it 
was a delightful performance of a delightful opera 
lacking, however, in one thing, and that the 
most important of all. What has happened to 
these Italian voices?) Where is their bloom and 
freshness, their roundness and ripeness and 
beauiy of tone? Dove sono i bet moment: di 
dt piacer? Have open-air perfor- 
mances in Roman baths, and continual racketing 
around the world in aeroplanes, destroyed the 


very basis of bel canto? 
*. * . 
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Since writing the above, I have heard the first 
of the London pertormances of Verdi’s Requiem, 
conducted by Signor de Sabata. Since Tosca- 
I was last here, a more vivid and dramatic 
presentation of this supreme masterpiece has not 
been heard By the way, could English criti- 
cism finally drop that boring old point 
‘sincerity ” of this “operatic” and 
“theatrical” music? Such anxieties, natural 
enough in Mendelssohnian atmosphere ot! 
nineteenth-century England, have an absurdly 
provincial sound in 19s0.) The chorus has many 
j such as their rhythm at 
Quantus fururus) and some lapses; 
but cannot fairly judge the merit of their 
contribution, since, from an unavoidably cramped 
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Cesare Siepi would be 
singer he now 3s if 


twice the considerable 

be could enunciate hi: 

tone of his powerful bass with 
a 


definiticn As a 


words 
d howeve the 
quartet worthily upheld the traditions of 
Italian singing; and this Requicm was an experi- 
ence which Lendon will not quickly forget. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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OLD HANDS 


it was the turn for new plays by the 
Mr. Vernon Sylvaine, Mr. Emlyn 
Mr. Bernard Shaw Vernon 
» ji Donald McGill of the middie 
He doesn’t much vary his theme, which, 
as in the seaside picture postcards, is essentially 
the bumour of the backside ; but the fun consists 
in the ingenuity of the variations he can play on 
it, and his new piece Will any Gentleman ? at the 
Strand, is conunuously ingenious. Mr, Robertson 
Hare, the perennial Littie Man, playing truant 
from a rotarian dinner, visits a music hall, goes 
up on the stage for a mesmerist, becomes a 
posthypnotic subject, and wakes up the next 
morning in such a dashing humour that he can’t 
resist nipping the maid as she stoops to pick up 
his newspaper. Such a thing has never happened 
in Acacia Avenue beiore. But worse is to follow 
He shaves off his moustache! His new mood 
alternates with his customary respectability and 
the fun mounts. In a lucid moment he sends for 
his brother, a suburban rake, to draw on his 
experience this turns out to be Arvhur 
Riscoe. it is only a pity that he hasn’t got a 
better part and has to rely two entirely on his 
ovm antics, amusing as they are. Indeed the 
whole piece needs a bit of cutting and speeding 
up; but with Mr. Charles Groves as a doddering 
old doctor, with a sinister hypnotist, several 
eminently pinchable young ladies and a double 
personality for Mr. Hare, a good time is had by all 

The double personality is also Mr. Emlyn 
Williams's theme in his new play Accolade at the 
Aldwych, but where Vernon Sylvaine uses it for 
the broadest and best natured of humour, Mr. 
Williams uses it for the cheapest and vulgarest of 
sensational effects. A world-famous novelist (a 
book of his with the utle Agnes in the Deep 
Meader: won for him the Nobel prize for 
literature) is a Jekyll and Hyde. One of his 
Rotherhithe orgies throws up a hideous backwash 
which threatens to drown the respectability he has 
built up with a wife and son in a sea of mud 
Mr. Emlyn Williams gives the old story a promis- 
ing twist at the start by making his novelist stand 
by and defend the orgiastic side of his own nature ; 
and, in spite of the hopeless failure to realise in 
the writing or the acting the Great Man he has 
posited, one thinks for a moment that something 
interesting may develop. But no. The author is 
not here much interested in life, in human beings, 
in character, in motive, nor indeed in truth at any 
level: he is not even interested in his story, for 
he fudges together an insufficiently motivated 
change of heart and allows us to assume that this 
will somehow cancel out the squalid police-court 
case that 1s impending at the end of the play. 
He is interested exclusively in “ theatre,” in the 
big scene and the momentarily effective line. He 
is in this play the crudest of tabloid sensationalists, 
manipulating in his audience the easiest of 
emotuonal responses. Mr. Emlyn Williams has 
always been an expert entertainer. And he has 
of his ability, if one may 


certainly not lost any 
of the audience. For my 
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judge by thg acclaim 
part was one of the nastiest evenings I have 
spent at the theatre for a long time. Not because 
the $ a nasty one in itself ; on the contrary, 
ise it is a theme which needed treating 

and with some esthetic tact. 
ternard Shaw’s Far-Fetched Fabies are 
late evening sketches, more suitable 
itter-dinner charades than even the 
little theatre production Mr. Esm¢ 
has given them at the Watergate (Bucking- 
Street, W.C.2, theatre membership $s In 
first four of them Mr. Shaw runs his fingers 
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Do policemen wear white gloves on point duty? Should his cuffs 


look like peppermint humbugs? Does his face . . . It doesn’t 


really matter. He isn’t an ordinary bobby—he’s a Heat Cop.. 


His special job is to stop heat escaping, and we've only made 
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DO FOREIGNERS TALK T.I.? 


By foreigners we refer to all the live and likeable people 


. and, in explaining that 


we seem to have answered the question. For TI reached the record 


. and that in 


spite of difficulties which did not exist the year before. 
When foreigners think of TI, it may mean anything to them, from a 


microscopic coil of steel tubing for a highly 


7? stand fow 


When foreigners talk TI they 
what has become almost a 
universal language. 
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reminiscently up and down some arpeggios from 
Back to Methuselah, playing us out to the future 
beyond the Greater Wars. The last two seem to 
sound what might have been fresh harmonies 
Jn the first of these, two sceptical young men and 
a hermaphrodite of the future are being scornful 
about that absurdity, The Twentieth Century, 
when a questioning, defending note comes from 
the female figure behind. ‘The defence is con- 
unued in the last fable where a diffident school- 
mistress conducts an unruly class of scoffing 
adolescents 

It must be admitied that there isn’t much to 
be got out of the first half of the piece, anyhow 
for those alr viliar with Jate Shaw Mr. 
Esmé Percy what he can to liven them up 
with an amusing mode of production. He accepts 
the smallness of his theatre, and aims rather at a 
studied informality than a “ production.”” The 
actors are on the stage making up when we come 
#) and, climbing into the wituly improvised 
costumes Mr lix Topolski had designed for 
them, move into the centre and act their little 
scene The company 1s stiffened by two experi- 
enced Shavian actors, the droll Mr. Percy himself 
and the incomparable, inventive Miss Ellen 
Polloct r Cc. Worsiey 
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THE MOVIES 
“The Heiress,’ at the Plaza 
‘Seven Days to Noon,”’ at the Leicester 
Square Theatre 
HE two main films of the week are high-class 
jobs made by men with talent and reputation. It 
would be difficult to say which is the more dis- 
appointing. Both are worth secing, and together 
they give an interesting insight into what stops a 
promi Henry 
Tames’s tory is now presented at second 
screen The theatre version 
softened the relationship between Dr. Sloper and 
his wretched daughter, and added a trick finale; 
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ing subject from being a success 
fine 
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but it remained absorbing, this insoluble dilemma 
of a girl whose hopes of happiness are founded on 
a plausible fortune-hunter, and the father who 
stops the match for the wrong reasons. Book and 
play put the facts squarely; Catherine is left at 
the end with nothing before her but a life devoted 
tc good works and painful memories. On the 
stage it worked. On the screen, alas, it fails glar- 
ingly. Not only because the characters, backing 
up their crinolines and toppers, elect to speak what 
oiten sounds like pidgin English; nor is it wholly 
the cardboard sets, and the complete absence of 
Washington Square itself, which should pervade 
the action with its sense of middle-class solidity 
and the inflexible conventions for which it stands. 
Even the acting cannot altogether account for it: 
Olivia de Havilland is cold and a little faded where 
she should be helpless and young and unattractive, 
but she is a clever, if predictable, actress who 
stands up well to Ralph Richardson’s superb per- 
formance of the doctor. The trouble is to be 
found in the role of the suitor. Morris Townsend 
is another Henry Crawford, a likeable, handsome 
amoral young man with a certain amount otf 
honesty and a very clear eye on the main chance 
Montgomery Clift, who is an excellent naturalisuc 
actor, could probably have brought this out well 
enough with a little encouragement, but the direc- 
tor, William Wyler, rather patently lost his 
nerve: so the first half of the film becomes an 
account of the struggle by neglected little 
Catherine and her poor but honest sweetheart to 
gain the approval of a tyrannical father with his 
fingers on the money-bags. Which is nonsense 
The early “love scenes ” (sic) are played in a vein 
of something approaching high farce, with the 
only funny lines unintentional; and though things 
pick up later, the central situation never recovers 
from this mishandling. 

Seven Days to Noon, the Boulting Brothers’ 
latest film, has been well received. It is not diffi- 
cult to see why. ‘The story (a top atom scientist 
makes off with an atomic bomb, and writes to the 
Prime Minister threatening to destroy London 
unless he publicly announces Britain’s decision to 
make no more of these weapons) is topical enough 
in all conscience, and, one assumes, not vtterly 
fantastic. The film moves steadily through the 
seven days to the deadline at noon on Sunday with 
an inevitable and satisfactory rhythm. — Barry 
Jones, the scientist, and Olive Sloane, the middle- 
aged baggage he forces into helping him, are both 
new to the cinema and both admirable; for that 
matter, the casting in the main is unorthodox, with 
people like Joan Hickson and Geoffrey Keen 
bringing a welcome touch of expertness into the 
ranks of supporting players. The film is largely 
shot on location in London, and gains accordingly. 
Writing is slick, direction accomplished, camera- 
work good: all the ingredients for a first-class 
thriller. Yer I found it in sum mediocre, and for 
the same reason as applied to The Heiress: a 
working against the grain of the story, with all 
the waste and slackening that that must involve. 

A minor trouble is suggested in the title. There 
is never any real tension in the film, because the 
audience knows perfectly well that London is not 
going to be blown up. In spite of the security 
measures, In spite ot the evacuation of London, 
we know they will catch him all right; and the 
chances are a hundred to one that it will be just 
before noon on Sunday. But why are we so cer- 
tain? That is the core of the film’s weakness. 
We are certain because the scientist is shown from 
the beginning as unbalanced, a religious maniac 
who spends much of his time muttering “ Babylon 
the great city” in dingy lodgings. He doesn’t 
really know what it is he means te do; he is simply 
dotty Therefore, the subject is not being taken 
seriously (how he were not dotty?). Therefore 
all will end well. But the atom bomb insists on 
being taken seriously, and plenty of people will 
feel that there is a great deal more to be said for 
Professor Waillingdon’s point of view than is con 
tained in one desultory conversation with a dis- 
tracted tart. Willingdon is wrong. Blowing up 
London would help nobody. Stull, one sees his 
point a whole lot better than the producers will 


low for; and what one wants is not comic soldiers 
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and comic policemen and all the rest of the stale 
rag-bag of British screen humour, but someone to 
answer him, to prove to him and to us that ruthless 
destruction cannot be averted by cautionary 
destruction. As in the other picture, balance 1s 
missing. Though both Seven Days to Noon and 
The Heiress are, Heaven knows, well above the 
average, they both disown the situations on which 
they are founded; and works, of whatever quality, 
which fob off their audiences like that can only 
end up by failing to impress 


F. HoLLAnnp 


RADIO NOTES 


Lisrexinc without a Radio Times makes em 
barrassing work for the critic. The path of duty, 
sown with the prestige subject, the prestige name 

-the path of pleasure, of the private choice--- 
these are no longer to be traced. Talk. Recital. 
Pia one paper announces starkly. Do we 
wish to know who does 1 or what is done? In 
“Recital,” at least, I find that I am more 

it what is performed than wh«c 
forms it “Talk” in a offers the 
dichotomy. Will it be X, seasoned 
caster, who hes been casting around for a sub 
r Y, the expert with his specialist theme? 
his week, at any rate, I preferred the energy 
of the second. “Talk.” in one happy instance, 
turned out to be New Light on Omar Khayyam 
by A. J. Arberry, who showed how Fitzgerald's 
romanticism transformed the pungent Eastern 
original, in which each verse was a separate 
epigram. While much of this might have been 
served as well on the printed page, only a speaker 
could have conveyed, as Mr. Arberry did, the 
sound of the old Persian stanzas. Why, here was 
the Fitzgerald metre, and the Fitzgerald rhyme. 

It was a persuasive week for spoken verse. 
The Poet's Art, Clifford Dyment’s programme 
of four long poems by contemporary writers on 
“literary themes,” convinced me of two things: 
that poets on poets have a less objectionable sub- 
ject than novelists on novelists; and, secondly, 
that most verse of our time, which gives me, with 
its speech rhythms, little visual pleasure, should 
be heard and not read. The effect of Vernon 
Watkins’s Years in Dublin, with W. R. Rodgers 
as the voice of the old poet, was remarkable. New 
to me was F. T. Prince's rich, Swiftian Epistle 
to a Patron which followed the Yeats hardly 
impressively 

There was verse, too, on the grand, or grandest 
scale. Antony and Cleopatra, in an admirable 
production by Frank Hauser, dispelled at once a 
slight occasional persona! resistance to Shake- 
speare on the air. lt is true that this tremendous, 
untidy play is particularly apt for radio, which 
fea! in its own way with the spate of quick, 
shifting scenes and the descriptions that must 
beggar any theatrical realisation. Explanatory pas- 
sages between the acts came—a good idea—from 
North’s Plutarch. I can’t in retrospect remem- 
ber much in the wav of “ effects”; I do remember 
the voices (and that made outside atmo- 
sphere unnecessary, The words we know; the 

chiefly belonged to Pamela Brown and 
Godfrev Tearle. 

I listened to Stowe, in 
Saturday Night story, of Mrs 
Beecher Stowe’s share in bringing about the Civil 
War. isa strong one, and there were two first- 
rate scenes—one with Palmerston, the other with 
Lincoln, who is alwavs good theatre. Palmerston 
Kynaston Reeves) stood out in this play. But 
ii was a unsophisticated production 
Not only was “narrator” there to help, but the 
job was tossed trom character to character An 
American accent. which would for once have been 
in place on the radio, rested but fitfully on the 
lips of the chief ladv. And the assembly at the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s irresistibly suggested 
that evening reception created—was it for Words- 
worth in 1832?—-bv the authors of Hox But 
perhaps this cannot be helped. 

W *s Howr, I see, has come back 
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proachfully. The current “serial,” by the way, 
s Willette (excellently read by Patience Collier), 
those careful, intense, literal sentences, the hard 
observation, the dark, Brontéan undercurrents 
make it impelling listening. I can hardly wai 
to learn what happens neat. Naomi Lewis 


Rembrandt's “Family Group ” at the National 
Gallery 

An emotional experience 

National Gallery 


iwaits the visitor to the 
where Rembrandt's Fanuly Group 
from the Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum, Brunswick 








s on view for month. Recently it formed the 
piece de résistance im a beautiful Rembrand 
Exhibition held in the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, of about thirty pictures from every phase 


in bis ardem, 
been the range 


varied lite. However wide may have 
of his perceptions, however bewilder 
ing his changes of mood and approach, in this show 
t was generally possible to relate cach work to some 
known aspect of his personality or to some known 
‘rlistic movement in Holiand in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, But the Brunswick Fanmly Group steps straight 
outside time. It hints at power that no one could have 
believed even Rembrandt possessed. It mvites com- 
parison Only with the peaks in the mountain range 
of art, Like ‘Titian’s Mond Madonna, like 
altarpieces in San Guorgio, like the 
ne’s vision of the Montagne Ste Victoire, 
of an old man who has come to per 
with the eyes of a child. It was painted 
last vears, perhaps the last months, of 
Rembrandt's life, and represents the final liberation 
“f his spirit from ail bonds of time and place. No 
doubt its peculiar fascination consists in its disregard 
fer all rules, so painfully acquired, of draughtsman 
ship, composition and the matching of colours, which 
makes it as modern as Matisse, Kokoschka or Van 
Gogh, although it would kill almost any modern 
picture placed beside it BLN 
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Children’s Art, at the Royal Institute Galleries 
‘This Pictonal’s exhibition plainly 
hows that the new methods of art education which aim 
to supply the child with the right materials and (with 
wT appearing to do so) to make sure that there is some 
kind of purpose behind the paint splashing, have suc- 
ceeded remarkably. They do little, however, to solve 
the problem expressed by Moholy Nagy, when he 
wrote “One of the problems of education is to keep 
alive in adults the child’s sincerity of emotion, his 
truth of observation, his fantasy and creativeness.’ 
One doesn’t, surely, wish to retain the child’s outlook 
on these things intact into maturity, but it seems a 
pity that the litde masters of six should become the 
litde bores of twelve. There is some most competent 
work by the over twelves, but one is forced to judge 
it by grown-up standards—in spite of a large notice 
offering a warning against such a solecism. M. S 
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Correspondence 
ITALIAN TRUSTEESHIP 


Sir,—A very serious situation is developing in 
Somaliland under Italian Trusteeship. Correspon- 
dence from Brits! sources. from Somalis in Somaliland 
and from Somalis who have escaped to Ethiopia, 
reveals that so far from the promise against political 
discrimination given by Mr. Tarchiani at the United 
Nations on behalf of the Italian Government being 
honoured, a ruthless persecution of the members 
of the Somali Youth League who opposed Italian 
Trusteeship is under way. In the first 47 days after 
the British hand-over to the Italians more than 300 
Somali Youth League members had been thrown 
into prison. All the senior Police Officers, Inspectors 
Sergeants and others employed by the British have 
been dismissed or imprisoned, including Aden Abdi 
and Mohamed Abshir who were dismissed from 
police service in Mogadishu, and Farah Segulle who 
was serving as interpreter to the British Consul in 
Mogadishu when he was arrested. The trials 
in secret, the Courts being closed to the public. 

All the Somali Youth League Branches in the 
Upper Juba have been closed: Mohamud Abdi Nur 
Guiggio), the Branch Secretary at Baidea and all 
his Committee have been imprisoned: Mohamed 


are 
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Yussef, the Branch Secretary at Dolo and his Com- 
mittee are also in Mogadishu Central Prison 
Methods similar to those of Fascism in Italy are 


now in full Somali quislings, ex-soldiers 
who were induced to support the return of Italy on 
promise of pay for each of the years of Italy's absenc: 
from the territory, are being armed to attack the 
Somah Youth League who opposed Italian Trustee 
ship, just as the Fascist dblackshirt squads were armed 
from the State arsenals of Italy to make war on the 
Trade Unions and Socalst organisations 

he Trusteeship Agreement directs that nationals 
of all members of the United Nations shall have the 
same liberty of trade, freedom of movement and so 
forth in the Trusteeship Territory as the Italians, 
Nevertheless passengers on British ‘planes who stop 
at Mogadishu airport on their way to other territories 
are kept in a small waiting room and not allowed to 
enter the town. All applicants for admission to the 
airport are screened by the police and are rigidly 
prevented from communicating with the passengers 
thus interned. 

The administration of the Colony is manned by 
“ old Colonials,’”’ who served under Fascism, meclud- 
ing Secretary General Gorini, who under Fascism 
was in the Government of Harar in Ethiopia; Dr 
Gualtiero Bernardelli, the present Political Secretary 
in Somaliland, was Regional Commissioner in Som- 
ahland; the present Regional Oommissioner of 
Somaliland is Dr. Gabbarri, who was an official of 
the Fascist Government of Harar under Mussolini 

The Draft Trusteeship Agreement will shortly come 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations 
for raafication or rejection. It is obvious that the 
confidence in the ‘“ New Italy”’ cisplaved by the 
United Kingdom and other Governments last year 
has been misplaced. Is it not possible to induce 
the General Assembly to reverse the decision ? 

E, SYLVIA PANKHURST 
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PERSECUTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Sik,—The broad features of South Africa’s policy 
towards non-white people are now well known, But 
what may not yet be clear to readers abroad is the 
way in which Dr. Malan’s Government has now 
begun to persecute Communists. Sixty-five people 
have already been officially “ named” as members of 
the now defunct Communist Party of South Africa 
Since Communist leaders in Britain and in the United 
Siates are rather a poor type, « should be known 
that in South Africa they have been a much superior 
type in intellect and character. Among those named, 
who are mostly white people born in South Africa, 
are an Afrikaner member of the Johannesburg Bar 
whose father was a judge and whose grandfather 
was President of the Orange Free State in republican 
umes); four other lawyers, one of whom is an M.P 
who will now be expelled from Parliament; an archi 
tect; and several trade union officials 

The real objection to the responsible activities of 
such people in the past is not that they preached 
Communism, which does not make a great appeal 
to Africans, but that they preached racial equality, 


which does, It is becoming quite plain now that 
Liberalism and Communism are equated by this 
government. In a recent case in the Supreme Court 


the Minister of Justice gave as his reason for banning 
» Communist pamphlet entitled The Malanaz 
Menace that it stirred up ill-feeling against white 
people by telling Africans that they were the equal 
of the whites 

The “named” people are prohibited from playing 
any part at all in public life in future on pain of 
imprisonment up to ten years. The list of such 
people might well become a roll of honour. Before 
it is completed it will include not only Communists 
bur all true Liberals who have spoken out in the past 
and who dare to do of 
us certainly will 

The criticism of Dr. Malan in the British Press 
helps us, but we wish some impact could be made 
on the Foreign and Dominion Offices which continuc 
their traditional policy of showing great tenderness 
towards South Africa’s political susceptibilities—wit 
ness the Seretse Khama affair and the Protectorates 
question. Also, the persistence of racial discrimina 
tion in Rhodesia and East Africa makes 
South Africa to carry on as it does 


continue to so, as some 


t easier for 
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Child? 


Problem 


‘OU'D never think Joan had been a problem child 

if you saw her today. She's happy in her job and 
doing very well at it too. Yet not so long ago her way- 
wardness was making her mother so sick with anxiety 
that her father was compelled to get his discharge 
from the Army. They turned to us for help, and we 
took Joan into one of our homes. And now . . . well 
we'd like vou to meet her and judge for yourself 

We have helped in many such cases, there are so 
many more that need our help. £10 would keep a girl 
like Joan for a month in one of our Girls’ Training 
Homes. More funds, and more homes, are badly 
needed. We already have the plans; will you help us 
by donation or legacy—to find the money? Please 
send a gift to General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E. 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. LONDON, E.C.4 


WHERE THERE'S NEED... 


The Salvation Army | 
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I dare.not sign my name to this letter for fear 


of the consequences it might entail. If my own 
name is added to the roll of honour, it will not be 
fos sending abroad the truth about my own country, 


but for speaking it at home LIBERAL 
Johannesburg 
CONSCRIPTION 
Sm,—1 would like. to endorse the letter from 


Maldemices printed last week. There are, I believe, 
many of us on the reserve in the position of potential 
criminals. Ay suggested, I wrote to the appropriate 
Service department carly this summer and received 
a reply. Part of mobilisauon and th 
bunals——“ presumably you would every 
opportunity of stating your case Surely there 
no valid why should not go before 
tribunals at Ihe Services cannot want the 
trouble inseparable from the present procedure, and 
1 for one do not want to go to gaol when I might 


this runs—re 


be given 


“ss reason we 


onee 


be in an ambulance unt. Or at any other ume for 
that matrer MICHAEL GRAHAM 
23 Wilbury Villas, 
Hove 
HIGHLANDS IN DECAY 


! wnagine that every fair-minded reader with 
of judging a situation dis 
interestedly whatever his political opinions, 
have been deeply impressed by Mr. Basil Davidson's 
veighty and eloquent plea on behalf of the Scottish 
crofter. 1 thought myself, as I read his articles, of 
the of Joseph Arch who not only 
tounded the Agricultural Labourers’ Union but man 
fully strove for the reinstatement of the dispossessed 
of Auburn,” that symbolic of the 

That Labour should place itself in the 
uiwidious of the absentce landlord, 
the landlord, too, who grasps at his sporting privi 
leges at the expense of the “ small man,” is a paradox 
whose irony needs no emphasis. Mr. Davidson has 
with and first-hand knowledge a 
which deserves well of any Government but 
which drawn much of its 


SiR, 


the added capacity 


must, 


uneasy shade 


“sweet village 
Ewclosures 


position abetting 


oefended 
people 
peeticularty 


courage 


of one has 





It all 
boils 
down 
to 


KEESING'S 





Truman deciares policy, Vietnam appoints a 
diplomat, Nehru visits Karachi, Commonwealth 
ministers meet in Sydney, Hungary expels an 


attaché, Oslo opens a new town hall: Russia rejects 


1 proposal 
IT ALL BOILS DOWN TO KEESING'S 


Committee reports on groundnuts, MacManaw-y 
takes his seat, Deserters get no amnesty, Party 
declares its principles, Commons pass a bill, 
Exports are up, we make a Tea Agreement 


iT ALL BOILS DOWN TO KEESING’S 


's 
our 


Events of importance occur every minute of the 
day in all parts of the world, statements are made 
figures are published, data are disclosed, names 


crop up. You read about them (or you miss them) 
but when you need them where do you find them 
instantly? 

They are all safely and fully recorded in 
KEESING’S—-the authentic Reference Tool on 
current affairs the world over, always up-to- 
date and fitted with a living Index that never 
lets you down. 


For You too 
IT ALL BOILS DOWN TO KEESING’'S 


Keesing's Publ. Ltd. 
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Keynsham Bristo! 


ply (ree details of your e 














strength from its case against absentee landlordism. 

And l write as a supporter of the responsible and 

resident landlord H. J. MAassINGHAM 
Long Crendon, Bucks, 


IRAN AND THE WEST 


Str,-—Back from hospital, I have just been reading, 
with due interest, a correspondence from Mr. A. H 
Hamzawi, Press Counsellor to the Persian Embassy, 
published im the issue September 2 of the NEW 
STATESMAN AND NATION; together with your firm 
editorial reply made to the somehow naive arguments 
advanced by the Counsellor in his defence of the 
present regime of Iran and the government headed 
by Gen. Ali Razm-Ara. I should like, however, to 
beg your permission to take up two particular parts 
of his statement which, if left unanswered, will cer- 
tainly mislead many of your readers who, thanks to 
the illuminating articles and notes recently published 
im NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, are just beginning 
to form a fair picture about conditions in Persia 

Mr. Harnzawi begins his statement by assuring 
your readers that any assertion supporting the belicf 
that British and Americans were directly concerned 
in setting up the semi-military regime headed by 
Gen Razmara is groundless. The present Prime 
Minister, he tells us, was called upon, ‘n accordance 
with Constitunonal Law, to form a Government 
which, subsequently, received a decisive vote of con- 
fidence (95 out of 106) in the Iranian National 
Assernbly. No argument, therefore, is valid if it 
happens to express some logical doubts regarding 
the constitutional status of the present government 

I feel it my duty to caution Mr. Hamzawi not 
te try to lay so much unnecessary weight on a vote 
‘ confidence by an assembly which, as he 
perfectly knows, came into being under conditions 
almost medieval. The infamous tactics employed by 
the present Prime Minister, then the Chief of General 
Staff, to elect, as far as possible, his own nominees 
o the so-called National Assembly, are still too alive 
in the memory of those Persians who have not gone 
politically blind. The last general election, which 
produced the present parliament, was held under 
some of the worst political conditions Persia has 
ever remembered. It took place in the complete 
absence from the political scene of the Tucieh Party, 
the most outstanding political organisation in Persia 
te-day 

Under a notorious pretext (the attempt on the 
Shah’s life by a fanatic Moslem which had nothing 
10 do with a party whose members are bitterly anti 
terrorist) the present premier in his then military 
capacity set up an extraordinary court-martial func 


0 Cast 


| tioning under his close supervision and, thus, issuing 


whatever verdict he desired. All leading members of 
the ‘Tudeh Party, together with many other intel 
of Teheran University who did not even 
belong to the Tudeh Party, received various sentences 
ranging from death to two years’ imprisonment, and 
were completely excluded from the campaign 
the beginning of the last general election 
Under a suppressed political condition such as this, 
no other than the present puppet Majlis 
speaking of its majority) could possibly be expected 

Another Mr. Hamzawi's 


lectuals 


just 
before 


outcome 


part of statement 1s 

inaccurate and niisleading in that it claims that 
repression, social reaction, etc., is a fiction fostered 
bv ‘dissatisfied clements’ who, in the name of 
democracy and freedom, abuse their liberty and right 
and will only be satisfied with the dictatorship of 
the few.” TI would invite Mr. Hamzawi’s attention to 


the following quotation from a moving speech de- 
livered some two igo to the sth Legislative 
Assembly by elder statesman, Mr. Hassan 
Paquizadeh (a former ambassador to London): -— 


years 


Persia's 


One must be completely blind not to see the 
striking fact that during the last fifteen years this 
country has been sharply divided into two distinct 








classes: the Commanding Class and the Con 
demned Class he former, embracing an alarm- 
ing number of government officials, army officers, 
and practically the whole body of the Persian 
gendarmeric, holds an almost religious belief in 
its so far unchallenged right to decide upon the 
fates and lis of milhons of our unhappy com 
patriots, who certainly do not deserve their present 
lot Phe morale of the intelligentsia 1s in 


mminer ; ver ‘ 
i MmINeNet 4 “uer oO 


collapse, if not already col- 








The New Statésman avid Nation, September 23, 1950 


lapsed. One must be too isolated from the world 
of realities to expect anything different. An under- 
graduate, for instance, while studying behind the 
venerable walls of university, is taught to value 
the sense of duty, honesty and integrity. But when 
he enters the world of realities, he finds out, to his 
great disappointment, that those with precisely 
opposite qualities are miles ahead of him on the 
way to success 

And there comes, inevitably, a moment in their 
careers when they are called upon, by the pressure 
of their environment. to make their final choice: 
to jon the Army of Corruption, with so many rich 





possibilines attached to its membership, or stick 

mly to their ethical principles and, thus, auto- 
matically become a member of the Condemned 
Class. And the outcome of any decision emerging 
from a state of inner conflict such as this is hardly 
to be expected to be one in favour of virtue 
Speaking frankly, I don't see any practical way 
out of all these difficulties so long as the presen 


social balance inchanged 


It repeated that this statement comes 


from a venerable politician who certainly is not on 
of those 


remains 


be 


should 
“ dissatisfied clements who, in the name of 
democracy and freedom. abuse their liberty and right 
and will be satisfied with the dictatorship of 
the M. |]. SHerku-O1-IsLami 

Faculty of Economics, 

University of I 


only 





few.” 
2 Rosmead Road, 
Holland Park, W.11 -ondon ) 


IN HUNGARY 


S1r,—in his letter on my arucle (published by you 
on August 19) Mr. Freedman states that in 1949 
Hungarian industrial production was above the 1938 


level. Naturally it Yet this statement without 
productivity per man only a 
diversion from the issve 1 raised which for the time 
being is, as even Mr. Freedman admits, 
issue in Hungary 

Mr. Freedman that conditions in the 
factory he worked in and perhaps in a few others he 
had opportunity to fairly. if not quite, 
satisfactory. But if the response of the workers to 
calls for higher productivity was the rule and sabotage 
by previous Right-wing Social-Democrat leaders (he 
puts it in exact conformity with official Hungarian 
phraseology) was the exception, why was publhe life 
in Hungary stirred by th Why were so 
many pages devoted to it in the Government-ruled 
press? Why ts it that Communist leaders accuse the 


Was. 


any reference to is 


the 


dominant 


also states 


visit were 


S tsuc ? 


workers of widespread tampering with working norms 
and for what reason did the chief planner Mr. Gero 
complain, in his speech delivered on May 41 before 
the Central that the execution of the 
Five-Year Plan was endangered by the attitude of the 
If developments the were 
satistactory and the bulk of the workers convinced of 

m, why did the Central 
Party hurl the most bitter 
e trade unions, stating that they 


Committee, 


workpeople ? on whole 


,s 






the blessings of } 
Committee of Commi 
reproaches against th 


failed in their 


task of strengthening factory discipline 
and raising productivity ? 

Mr. Freedman obviously misses the poim, The 
fact 1s that owing to an unsatisfactory level of pro 
ductivity a considerably greater labour force had to 
be employed than was originally projected. Conse- 
quently labour reserves, in particular those of skilled 





workers, were depleted the very same reserves 
desperately needed for the further expansion of 
industrial production in accordance with the Five- 
Year Plan 

The most artlir point in Mr. Freedman’s 





ig 
howe' his 


argument, 
im Hungary 
Hungarian régime was 
of the population 
f the populstion 


er, is reference to the last elections 
According to him the basis of the present 
the almost unanimous sunport 
n the last election 94.7 per cent. 


voted and of these 95.6 per cent. 





voted for the People’s Government).” Does Mr 
Freedman really believe that the whole Hungarian 
people—workers, peasants, Catholics all  alike—- 

enthusiastically" support the régime? Did it 


m that t 


per cent 


never 


ot 


occur to h he unanimity en 
a higher of the voters has something to 
do with the specific circumstances of the ballet? It 
was in Hider’s Germany where this sort of unatiimous 
support, of which the People’s Democracies like to 


of go or ev 





boast, was produced, but never in countries with 
political institutions enabling their citizens to express 
freely their opinion. GEORGE KEMENY 








The New Statesman and Nation, September 23, 1946 


POLITICAL TESTS 


Sir,—Our attention has been called to a letter of 
Professor H. Levy, dated June 3, concerning the Inter- 
national Congress of Mathematicians to be held at 
Harvard University. As we wish to avoid any 
political implications concerning this Congress, we 
wish to state the following facts. 

I. As a part of the effort to keep the Congress 
apolitical, we have tried to secure a Visa for every 
mathematician who notified us about visa difficulties, 
before cancelling his passage. Professor Levy did not 
do this 

Il. As far as we know, Professor Levy was the 
only mathemaujan from apy independent nation 
who prevented from attending the Congress 
because of his failure to pass a political test. Two 
mathematicians from occupied Germany also failed 
to get a visa; one was a former S.S. man 

Iit. Mathematicians from countries behind the 
fron Curtain have uniformly been prevcnied from 
attending the Congress by their own governments, 
and not by any action of the United States government 

We regret very deeply that Professor Levy will 
not attend the Congress 


was 


Garretr BiIRKHOFF, 
Chairman, Organising Conuiuttes. 
J. R. Kutne 
Secretay 
§31 West 116th Street, N-Y.C 


French 
country 


Laflitie, 


visited 


Sin,—A 


came 


ago M. Jean the 
to Britayn. He this 
egain in May. In his capacity of Secretary of the 
World Peace Committee he was invited to London 
by the British Peace Committee in ordet 
preparauons for the World Peace Congress to be held 
November, but when he arrived at Northolt 
irport on the 13th of this month. he was turned 
back by the authorities 
Why tms hardening of 


year 


novelist, 


to discuss 


here in 


freedom? 
BRUNEI 


the arteries of 
CHRISTOPHER 


THE BOMB 


brave and sincere man, Popski has 
Does he mean that 


Sirx,—For 
written a curiously oblique letter 
if Russia launched an Europe and 
America retaliated with atomic weapons, he, and “ the 
large number of people” in Britain whom he postu- 
would seek to abandon Uno and, in partner- 
America? 


does he 


invasion of 


lates, 

p with Russia, to attach 

If he this, why 

he does what 

The Airborne Club 
W..2 


means not sav so? If 
does he mean? 


Davin STAFFORD-CLARK 


not, 


OF 


last 


THE 
issue of week 
‘Lord Winterton 
¢ politics at the age of eighty 
Presumably to attribute to 4 man who is actually 
the age of eighty form 
joke; if I am correct in this assumption 
would be good enough to explain the 


HOUSE 


the 


THE 
Sir,—In 


weours 


FATHER 
your following 


cmtence who is retire 


” 
from acti 


sixty-seven is some obscure 
Socialist 
rhaps you 


Most of my opponents in debate assign to me an 
utude of mind and of behaviour much younger than 
a sense, it is refreshing to me that 
that I am thirteen 
WINTERTON 


mv age, so, in 
vuld find it funny to 
vears older than I am 
Howse of Commons 
{No joke was intended, Socialist or otherwise 
—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


vou she state 


We 


yologise 


ASSUMPTA EST MARIA 


that my letter should have given 
thar I intel 
I do not that 


Six-—I am sorry 
Quincey the regard the 
Catholic as a hypocrite think 
expression can be applied to one who sin 

olds the truth of the Church, 

is supported spiritually by her sacramental system 


Perhaps I 


impression 


general and 

should have distinguished more carefully 

the doctrinal and disciplinary aspects of 
Church Infallibility enters, 

ymniv in doctrinal questions; and the cisci 


strictl 


f the Church ts subjected to much criticaam— 


especially her intelectual discipline, but extending 
to such matters as the celibacy of the clergy; 
“Green Table” cura; the dispensations, gratis but 
subject to tax, and so forth. These things can be 
more or less openly rejected. It is more difficult 
where morals involved, in questions like the 
Index, contraception and education. Here there may 
be a certain of shoulder-shrugying; but it 
has to be remembered that in the last resort, the 
Church the conscience must be followed, 
even if objectively erroneous, 

Doctrines can always be mterpreted in 
validity Wie 
Assumption, while Catholics regret its 
definition, it has always been Our Lord's 
glorified) body is in Heaven wo, so that Our Lady 
does not present any more difficulty than His—leaving 
Elijah’s 


the 


are 
amount 
teaches, 


way that 


gives them spiritual regard to the 


many will 


“truc,.” 


side the once-debated chariot 

assumed body 
Nor the 

Church's teaching 


out Your 


question of 


can of actual ignorance of the 
especially disciplinary —be 
fashionable priest, instructing an im 
portant convert, does not stress those matters where 
stubborn resistance is likely to be encountered. In 
deed, I know one priest who accepts Friday fasting 
1s COnststent with his idea of godliness (his expression 
and reiects the prohibiuen of books as contrary to 
ir. I am not suggesting that he is but the 
authority behind the exactly the same. 1} 
priests can be so courageous, it is no wonder that 
laymen cognisant of the actual rules, can do 
the And naturally, it is such who 
ittract the intellectual (there are of course exceptions 
than the Father O’Flynns, who may explain 
laboriously that a crumb from the breakfast-table, if 
swallowed, breaks the Eucharistic fast; whereas the 
crumb, remaining in the mouth from before 
midnight and swallowed after, does not 

133 Filton Avenue, P.D 

Bristol, 7 


Question 


ruled 


wrong; 


two 15 


less 


same priests 


rather 


mc 


TURNER 


SIR, 
ain two 


Some of your correspondents are speculanng 
Roman Catholic “ intellectuals” in this 
country will react to the forthcoming dogma of the 
Assumpuon They may gain light on the topic, I 
think, if they will consider Cardinal 
Newman, of whom it that he solved his 
perplexites by taking refuge in a church 
which apparently has none. Until Papal Infallibility 
was a dogma he regarded the doctrine 
ktter to Bishop Ulathorne makes 
n “aggressive insolent 
Vatican Decree—described at the 
as plutét absurde 

Laudabiliter se 


how 


the case of 


was said 


menial 


his 
this clear) as the 
faction ”; after the 
time by a French 
que faux—Newman sub- 
subject 

further point Newman, 
that, along with his resplendent 
and most people would agree that he 
the subtest intellects in 19th-century 
vas endowed also with a quite abnorm- 


made 
work of an 


cleric 
mitted 

And 
wt thi 
mental 
had 


England) he 


there is this about 
connecuon, 
gilts 
one of 

, not to say childish, credulity. He found 
for example, in believing the legend of 
the Holy of Loreto by 
ur lift from Palestine to Italy 
the Church had encouraged the belief 
Newman 
I went to Loreto with a simple faith, believing what 


ransportation of House 
For cenruries 
and that 


Writing to a friend he 


magical 
Was 
enough for said ; 
! still more believed when I saw it. I have no doubt 
If vou ask me why I] belic 
believes it at Rome.’ 
there should be no difficulty for the Roman 
intellectuals ”-—none of whom is fit to hold 
candle to the great Cardinal 
Tertullian’ 
guia wumpossibile, 
21, East Avenue, 
Bournemoutt 


now ve it, it ts because 
every one 
So that 
Catholic “ 
in accepting this new 
still holds 
yaa absurdum 
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Cred credo 


Six, [he 
controversies J 


Dogma of the Assumption revives old 


remember in my youth how w< 
the Cathohe Church 
of Copernicus and Galileo 

Renaissance Huma 
world waits for 


hydrogen bomb, may it 


were taught to scorn for its 


reacuionary 
But 
clearly to be 
‘ 


prohibinon 


now that the end of usm 1s 
the 


be that 


een, and the 
dropping ¢ not 
the Catholic meht all the time? 
26, Arg Avenu Austin Les 
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“THE WHOLESALER IS IN 
A STRONG POSITION TO 
INFLUENCE AND ASSIST 


the manufacturer by interpreting to 


By so 


doing he enables the manufacturer to 


him the needs of the market. 


plan his production on a steady basis 


thereby avoiding equally periods of 


slackness and intense pressure. lt is 


not an casy task to interpret the needs 
of the market cspecially in the field 
f apparel where fashion plays a pre: 
dominant part, and even the = ex- 

always 


backs a 


But this is part of the service 


perience of vears may not 


mean that the wholesaler 


winner 


which he supplies not only to the 


manufacturer but also to his customer 


the retailer. Through him the retailer, 


and this inchudes the village shop in 


the most remote part of the country, 


is kept im touch with new designs and 


styles and is assured of a reasonable 


source of supply.’ 


Extract {rom 
Secretary to the 


sperch by the Parliamentary 
Board of Trade, Mr. Hervey 
Rhodes, D F_C., M.P., at a dinner in connec- 
tion uxth the Internétional Conference on 
Wholesale Textile Distrib London 
Monday, June 19th, 195¢ 


tion 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
75 CANNON STREET LONDON, E.C.4. 











Books in General 


Tue new edition of Yeats’s Collected Poems* 
is something enthusiastically to be welcomed. 
The printing might and should be, from such 
a publisher and for such a master, very much 
better, Yet still the poems are legible, and we 
have at last the whole of Yeats’s poetry in one 
volume. The new edition contains A Full 
Moon in March (1935) and Last Poems (1940) 


as well as the poems of the collected edition of 


1933. One hopes that before long Yeats’s 
publishers will give us an even fuller edition 
which will contain all the versions and altera- 
uons made at various times by the poet to his 
own work. Such an edition would be both 
valuable and interesting, though it would be 
only supplementary to what we have here, 
for it is on this edition that Yeats himself would 
desire his work finally to be judged. 

Now it is too early for final judgment, yet 
judgments are constantly being made, and, 
for my own part, [ should hazard the guess that 
Yeats will have a secure place among the very 
greatest of lyrical poets who have written in 
English or any other language. Some irrelevant 
and some unjust criticisms have been made of 
him. There are some who, while admiring a 
kind of realism in his later work, find that his 
early verse with its “ old mythologies ’’ is, by 
comparison, weak or sentimental, Those who 
think in this way will tend to dismiss the 
poetry written before Responsibilities (1914) in 
which occurs the famous manifesto of renuncia- 
tion of these mythologies and the declaration 
that : 

there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked 


This conventional view must have affected 
me, for in re-reading the poems, I was sur- 
prised to notice such unity of development and 
progression between the different periods of this 
long art. There are no really sudden transitions; 
and, in particular, if one is looking for any- 
thing of the sort, one should not look for it in 
the year 1914. The Green Helmet and other 
Poems, published in 1910, contains already the 
elements of the later style ; nor, in the latest 
poems of all, are elements of the carly style 
wholly abandoned. It true that constant 
revisions and the rewriting of entire poems 
reinforce this impression of unity ; yet still the 
unity is there. It is the same man who writes 
from 1897 to 1940 through a period of extra- 
ordinary change, experiment, crisis, illusion and 
disillusion, a period of hope, tailure, revolution 
and war. Certainly the man contains multitudes; 
these are the tensions and contradictions from 
which his art proceeds. But there is an undevia- 
ting poetic integrity, a developing style which 
remains ftundamentally the same however 
much the symbolism may alter, a personality 
which does not change 

Yet various are the scope and aspects 
of this personality! There is the poet of “ old 
mythologies,’ of love, of politics, of a kind of 
philosophy ; the ballad poet, the meditative 
poct, the poet savage and kindly, dignified and 
unbuttoned, the poet calling on the past and 


IS 


how 


* Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. Macmilan. $5. 


the poet prophetic of the future. Such variety 
does not, as I have said, imply inconsistency. 
True, there are inconsistencies of a kind to be 
found. At one moment Yeats will write in the 
loftiest vein of Irish patriotism ; at another he 
will rage against ‘“‘ The seeming needs of my 
fool-driven land.’’ And the word “‘ merchant ”’ 
will be used, when applied to his own ancestors, 
as a title of respect, and elsewhere as a mark 
of contempt. Such apparent inconsistencies 
are human and natural. As for his more philoso- 
phical thought, it must seem, I should imagine, 
to a professional philosopher either muddled 
or meaningless, or both. His excursions into 
spiritualism and into eastern mysticism may be 
unmethodical and lacking in scientific thorough- 
ness. Some of his political pronunciations in 
prose have little or no practical value. 

Yet to be a poet one need not in philosophy 
or in politics follow the conventional and, no 


doubt, important rules of method and of 


behaviour. The poetic imagination works very 
differently, and out of stones which the expert 
in abstractions would certainly reject it is often 
capable of raising edifices that are both firm and 
lasting. We do not have to believe in what 
Yeats calls ‘‘ the philosophical gyres ”’ in order 
to appreciate the use he makes of them. Nor 
can such an adjective as “* muddle-headed ” 
be applied to one who, in his poem The Second 
Coming, gave a clearer, a more prophetic, 
a more accurate picture of his times than has 


been given by any politician or proiessional 
thinker. Not that Yeats’s policy is to be judged 
by the standards of political or philosophical 
relevancy. I am merely concerned to point out 
that this relevancy does, in fact, exist. 


Indeed it is remarkable that one whose 
inspiration so often derives from dreams and 
visions and more or less romantic reconstruc- 
tions from other times, one whose political 
utterances are often inept and whose political 
capacity is at least questionable, should be in 
fact the greatest political and revolutionary 
poet writing in English during a most disturbed 
age. And here, on this particular subject, one 
can observe the force and vigour of a sincerity 
which is found throughout his art. 

Yeats himself was not committed to the Dub- 
lin Rebellion of 1916, but some of his friends 
and his enemies were. He feels both for them 
and with them ; at the same time he stands back 
from the actual struggle. It is a kind of aloofness 
which makes his real sympathy most powerful 
and moving. Of the poem Easter 1916, Pro- 
fessor Bowra well writes : ‘‘ His emotions are 
naturally mixed, and the poem gives the whole 
gamut of them: wonder, exaltation, pity, 
forgiveness, hope, resignation. It keeps strictly 
and exactly to fact.”” Indeed one may well look 
for the secret of Yeats’s greatness and his power 
in this combination of a grand style with a 
keeping “ strictly and exactly to fact.” 

There have been some who have pretended 
to see the attitudes of a poseur in Yeats’s “‘ grand 
manner.”” I cannot follow this criticism, at 
least so far as his poetry is concerned. It may 
be that his imagined aristocracy of land-owners, 
saints and peasants does not exist and never 
has perfectly existed. What matters is the 
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sincerity of his hatred for a situation where he 
sees : 

The insolent unreproved, 

And no knave brought to book 

Who has won a drunken cheer, 

The witty man and his joke 

Aimed at the commonest ear, 

The clever man who cries 

The catch-cries of the clown, 

The beating down of the wise 

And great Art beaten down 
Hating as he did the 

levelling, rancorous, rational sort of mind 

That never looked out of the eves of a saint 

Or out of a drunkard’s eve 
he asserts what greatly needed to be asserted, 
the dignity and worth of things too complicated 
or else too simple to attract the attention of 
such a mind. So in the Connemara fisherman, 
in Helen of Troy, in the imagined metallic 
splendours of Byzantium, in the political 
martyr who was also a “ drunken vain-glorious 
lout,’ in these and in so many other symbols 
we are introduced into a world which, however 
sublime, is true, and which, in spite of its truth, 
is never ** realistic,” since it is either intimately 
felt or else surveyed as something connected 
with the expanses of time and space. 

Sublimity, passion and simplicity mark his 
love poems from the earliest to the latest period. 
There is a sense in which it would be true to 
call Yeats a poet of romantic love. The adjec- 
tives “ high,” “* lonely,’’ “ solitary,”’ “‘ proud ” 
are common. In the early love poems in parti- 
cular, dreams and unsatisfied desire form much 
ot the theme. Even in this period, however, 
gaiety, vigour and fervour go along with 
romantic passion. Together with the slow 
cadenges of such lines as: 

Beloved, let your eyes half close, and your heart 
beat 

Over ray heart, and your hair fall over my breast 

we find the dancing rhythms of Wandering 

Oisin, the proud affirmative rhythms of The 

Ragged Wood. 

By 1910, with the publication of The Green 
Hel:net, one alreacly feels that, after so brilliant 
a beginning, Yeats is ‘‘ coming into his force.” 
A new and characteristic note is heard distinctly 
in such poems as A Woman Homer Sung and 
No Second Troy. The following lines reveal 
of the poet in the full strength of his integrity. 
What could have made her peaceful with a mind 
That nobleness made simple as a fire 
With beauty like a tightened bow, a kind 
That is not natural in an age like this, 

Being high and solitary and most stern ? 

Why, what could she have done, being what she is? 
Was there another Troy for her to burn ? 

The romantic adjectives are still here, but the 
setting for them has altered. The setting is in 
the present time, and present time is proudly 
and firmly connected with that of Homer. 
Style, like the beauty celebrated, is now “ like 
a tightened bow.” It is a style that marks so 
many others of the great love poems—That 
the night come, the poems on Solomon and 
Sheba, and many more—-poems in which there 
is a hurry and a shock in the juxtaposition of 
ideas or in the evolution of a theme. 

In the love poems of his old age Yeats treats 
the theme more physically and with an abrupt- 
ness that may be shocking to those who admire 
only his romantic thought. Yet the nymphs and 
satyrs copulating in the foam are only a develop- 
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ment of such earlier poems as A Thought from 


Propertius, and we find a variant of the same Richard Hillary : 


gaiety as before in the refrain : 
What shall I do for pretty girls 
Now my old bawd is dead ? 

Indeed it would seem that Yeats exaggerated 
in his own mind the effects of “ lust and rage” 
on his later work. Again, what Surprises one 
most in his last poems is the variety of style and 
feeling. Together with the lust and rage we 
find poetry of pure and almost traditional 
beauty, meditation, epigram, ballads vigorous 
and reckless. Some themes of earlier inspiration 
are indeed dismissed as “ circus animals ”’ 

Those stilted boys, that burnished chariot, 

Lion and woman and the Lord knows what 
The old poet claims to be lying down 

Where all the ladders start, 

In the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart 


the * 


Ccames 


Yet old fool tune ’’ is still : 
Tall 
Great critical works will no doubt be written 
on the sources and values of Yeats’s inspiration, 
on the development of his rhythms and on much 
else. It will be debated in what style he wrote 
best and in what period. Here I[ have only 
attempted to emphasise the integrity of his work, 
the unity, the dazzling variety; to suggest 
that, though he stands outside them, he is very 
much a part of our times ; and to pay what 
homage I can to the best and greatest poet 
our century. Rex WARNER 


go walking green Avalon. 


in grass- 
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A STONE IS WALKING BY 
THE SEA 

I move in memory as the fish in water 

Sings happy in its silences, and cry 

Heavy the ocean covers us up later 

But we shall break the rock before we die 

That rock is riven where a bright spectre shakes 

Her mushroom head to warn us away, 

As here, to tell the proud world that it breaks 

Weeping a stone is walking by the sea. 


WEEPING 


So rusted the chained sailor in his berth 

When the wave took him hissing in the night ; 
Not knowing love or death he would not die 
But stopped his skeleton as it stepped forth. 
So I look inward to the birth of love 
And see, trapped in the mazes of the 
That angel authority of life who cries : 
Weeping a stone is walking by the sea. 


skull, 


Out of a seventh wave the amoeba sprang 
Into the manger of my arms, and spoke : 

‘© T am the word that the affirming tongue 
Began a world with. All living things evoke 
The law of love that suspends and sustains 
Fach in the other, as I lie singing here. 

The knife is married nightly to the crime, 
Weeping the stone is walking by the sea.” 


The boat, rocking, is loaded with a catch 
Of all creation, and the descending star 
Drops slowly and for ever through a a loving 
Eye ; the liar, the lamb and the lion are 
Perpetually united in that great kiss 

Secretly exchanged by all that is. 

And where old Adam once sinned on a shore 
Weeping a stone is walking by the sea. 


© who has spun the worst star on its cold 
Circle of lessening ignorance and love 

Into the darkness ? The crime goes on and on. 
And now the pride that stood a fish upright 
Gags us with ashes. Reprove, reprove, 

You angel authority from whom we have 

The liberty to love and be, reprove an 
Weeping a stone is walking by the sea. 
° GGEORGE 


d save! 


BARKER 


ICARUS 


A Life. 
millan. 8s. 6d. 


who die very young are proper subjects 
for piety and verses but can rarely bring anything 
to biography. This is especially true of young 
Englishmen of the upper classes who go to the 
Public Schools. A wistful sameness hangs over 
their well-known story: the hated Prep. school, 
the adoring, mother, the appeals to be brave after 
the “ wonderful hols.”’, the decorous country 
visits, the long Public School silence “ where he 
came under the influence of ...”, and the begin- 
nings of “ worldliness ” at the University. The 
life of Richard Hillary is not an exception, and if 
anything extraor did go on except the 
process of turning the son of an erninent Australian 
civil into a young English gentleman, 
Hillary never revealed it, nor does his biographer 
discover. rtiv read—the boy once 
1atched the fa pony cart from an aunt 
at Shrewsbury naughtily asked a school ag te or 
if he had to inspect the masters. The t 
shrewdly took his holidays alone in Germany 
before the war and impertinently won the Her- 
mann Goering rowing cup for an Oxford crew 
the year war broke out. He had spirit Nearly 
ll that is worth saying about himself was done in 
own memorial The Last Enemy, and what 
comes out of that is that he was a brave, question- 
ing a bit spoiled, and a born writer. Unlike 
most war reports, his book had an inner life 
The t is in Mr. Eric Linklater’s memoir 
which re him from the inevitable myth- 
hunting speculations of Arthur Koestler in Th 
Yogi and Commissar. To describe Hillary 
‘ desperate crusader searching for a Cross,” 
as Koestler did, was to turn him into a Central 
European and something suspiciously like a Nazi 
In England the belief in freedom is a passion, but 
it js also empirical 

There is little left after this for Mr. Lovat 
Dickson, who was Hillary’s publisher. Moved 
by devotion and a natural pride in discovering a 
symbol and a best-seller, Mr. Dickson presents a 
plaque to the school chapel. The inscription is 
often touching, though it contains most of the 
clichés the death of a war hero is likely to evoke 
He also conveys the bewilderment and guilt which 
the middle-aged feel about the young in time of 
war; the former become painfully aware that 
they have learned more efficiency in dealing with 
doubts than the latter. What disconcerted Mr 
Dickson most in the publisher’s office—always an 
informative place—and at a literary lunch, was 
Richard Hillary’s teasing smile, the most alarming 
ook on a young face. Out in the street the dis- 
figured airrnan bleakly went to try stomach suc 
cess; his friends had been killed, he had had a 
genuine change of heart. The result: he was a 
best seller. One is not surprised to learn that it 
was T. E. Lawrence’s The Mint that supported 
his fatal decision to return to the R.A.PF. 

Hillary himself has described how he stood 
cheerfully between the guilty intellectuals of the 
Chamberlain period and the  buccaneering 
indifference of the muscular. The only certain 
things were the coming war and the self. In 
sport, no need to take training too seriously ; in 
intellectual matters, no need for a body of beliet 
or more than opportunism. One could rely on the 
self for a gallant, last-minute effort which would 
yunt any crisis; and after that, as a privi- 
person, ome could help oneself liberally 
without compunction If we 
were ge ing back to the Dark Ages, Hillary saw 
himsellt knight with a likely chance of 
becomi in the long run. He certainly 
monk. What the hand- 
charming nae did 
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He could be disfigured, mai imed, 
in hospital and lose all his friends 
As a mocker of religion, order, value, Hillary 
had met his opposite in a fellow pilot. Peter 
Pease was a reserved man, a professed Christian, 
who fervently held that he not in the war, 


was 


301 
nor indeed in lite, tor what he could get out of 
them either in adventure or self-realisation, but 
in duty to mankind and for the exurpation of evil. 
Hillary spent hours pointing out how delightful 
it must be tor Peter, who was a rich landowner, 
to hold his simple, feudal religious faith, When 
Peter was killed Hillary had many conversations 
with Peter’s fiancée, in which he tried to shake 
her fa No doubt Mr Lovat Dickson thinks) 
he was in love with th us Fi rl Each man (Hillary 
argued) is an end he dies that is 
the end and he forgotten. The girl 
replied with Donne mething of oneself dics 
with everyone who nd that it is Our realisa 
ti our part with the , that gives value to 
lit Is this Koestler’s earch for a Cross?” 
ae certainly Hillary's crisis. His character 
changed and the egocentncity which had 
amused and annoyed was tempered. What had 
really happened was that Hillary had been forced 
© grow up very rapidly and with suffering. The 
lim | n book hich comes when he 

oman and a dead child 
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sgrowth. He had been 
long-haired *’ amateurs, 
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—forced 
choose action ; 
themselves of finding a 
because they were 
ponsibility and the 
But the deeper h T. E, Lawrence 
is success ; the sense of guilt, betrayal, unreality 
and isolation that goes with it. So hard, now, 
to know what i and what “‘a gesture. 

Once people crowded round him—as it was 
natural that they should—Hiullary became mood 

truculent and bitte: He had got through the 
neuroses Of his disigurement pretty well 
His obsessions arose less from the damage two a 
handsome face th the injury to his hand: 

if he felt the injury i in them, I 
suspect, mx and I tancy that a deter 

minauon to show that he could still use them must 
have been a powerful private reason for returning 
to the R.A.F. It is certain that his tragic fum- 
bling: with them at the controls must have been 
the cause of his death. He was haunted the 
neurotic notion that women got an erotic thrill 
from the aimed fingers One 
cannot really ov timate the part played by 
physical shock terror. Easher on he had 
had, as Mr. Dickse 1ys, a crucial set- 
back in Amer he asked not to speak 
in public becau 1is lidless and 
watering eyes and face would shock 
American mothers them against 
Allied cause. Too awful to serve the humanity 
he believed he was serving ? 

A great deal of Hillary's truculence 
lessness must not be put down to his “ search for 
a Cross,” nor ev is physical suffering 
He tormented himself as only a young man can 
The trutl that he was an artist On some level or 
ther i therefore unlikely to be satisfied or to 
ease to tion There are extracts from 

diaries in Mr. Dickson’s book which, in 
entries, recall the precision 
Importan uality of The 
fiying piece are written in 
hnical jargon of the airman ; but 
ink and feel in this jargon, a 
His short portraits 
ave always 1 u of lite 
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CHANGE AND DECAY 


Roads to Ruin. By E. S. Turner 
Joseph. 125. 6d 

The last climbing boy to be suffocated in a 
chimney died when Mr. Bernard Shaw was in his 
teens. The last climbing boy not to be suffocated 
died in 1949. Hanging, drawing and quartering 
a% a penalty for traitors came off the Scottish 
statute book in 1948. The last spring gun to 
blow off an Englishman’s leg was set in 1944 
On March 24th 1949 Lord Mancroft’s bill to 
legalise marriage to a divorced (as well as 
deceased) wife’s sister had to be withdrawn. 
The great dead controversies which Mr. Turner 
has brought to life again in the pages of this book 
are closer to us in time and spirit than we may 
like to think 

The book is sub-titled “* The shocking history 
of social reform.” This is donnish horse-play 
rather than a statement of fact, for Mr. Turner 
makes no claim to be giving his readers anything 
like a complete history of social reform. He has 
merely selected a number of prominent battles 
for reform from within the great historical deve- 
lopment of the period, and has concentrated 
for our delight on some of the thought processes 
that tried to prevent the reforms from taking place. 
He has done this wituly and coherently, so his 
book is a success 

To-day when reforms are no k 
issues, it 1s unfashionable to be very enthusiastic 
about them. Civilised men, unable to spend as 
much of their money abroad as they like, hurry to 
disclaim any reforming zeal, even kittenishly 
encourage the idea that they're becoming a little 
reactionary in their middle age. But a stampede 
over Roads to Ruin is not necessary. With the 
possible exception of the closing of the promen- 
ades of London music halls because they were 
haunts of vice, there is no reforrn discussed in 
these chapters which a man neéd to-day be a 

reformer ” to approve The most die-hard 
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by ELSPETH HUXIEY 


"It was with positive 
rapture that I found 
myself laughing again 
and again -- this is 
an even funnier book 
than ‘Love in a Cold 
Climate’- Sylvia Lynd 
in 'The Bookman’ 


9s.6d. net 
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| handicap 
Yet in his early pages he almost persuades us he 
} has pulled his trick off, that he has divined the 


fercign traveller would not~ accept an increase 


in his allowance at the cost of seeing shop assistants 
work eighteen hours a day, or merchant seamen 
forced to cross the Bay of Biscay in ships of which 
the deck was a foot or two above the water line. 
Sir Waldron Smithers would almost certainly not 
recommend the destruction and mutilation of the 
rural lower orders with spring guns and man- 
traps. 

And yet, perhaps, if Sir Waldron Smithers read 
this book, he would resent the fun poked by Mr. 
Turner at those who sought to justify man-traps. 
And there are doubtless others who, while they 
would no longer wish to defend these fallen 
bastions, would sympathise emotionally with their 
defenders. So that, for those who are not content 
with entertainment, there is a certain social 
relevance—a tactical relevance—for to-day, after 
all. 

Although the hurling of biblical texts like cust- 
ard pies is no longer considered effective in poli- 
tical debate, most of the other lines of argument 
employed by opponents of change in the past 
are available, and indeed in use, in modern guise, 
to-day. There is the “ dire disaster ”’ line ; the 
great houses of England will be burnt to the ground 
if their chimneys are not allowed to be cleaned 
by human brushes: traitors will multiply and 
sacrifice thousands in their beds if the statutory 
penalty for treason does not include cutting down 
the traitor while still alive, tearing out his entrails 
and burning them in his face. (Enthusiasts for 
capital punishment may brush up their argurnents 
with confidence from this chapter.) There is the 
line that you can’t alter human nature by Act 
of Parliament—can’t stop eight-year-old children 
getting d.t.s—and that everything you want to 
do is an intolerable interference with the lberty 
of the subject anyway. 

But what really makes Roads to Ruin so 
interesting is, quite simply, the fascinating quirks, 
blank spots, and general resourcefulness of the 
human mind which it reveals. The man who first 
propounded the idea that reactionaries were 
stupid is indeed made to look a fool by this book. 
There is in fact no limit to the tortuous ingenuity, 
acrobatic standing on of heads, and subtle con- 
fusion of issue to which opponents of reform— 
almost always sincere—-have resorted in the past 
and will, one may hope, continue to resort in 
the future. There is no space here for the many 
rich examples which deserve notice, so let that 
stalwart opponent of every reform from Early 
Closing to the keeping-out of children from pubs, 


| Sir Frederick Banbury, have the last word on 
| Daylight Saving in 1916. 
| in time of peace,” 


“A childish expedient 
he called it, “and a very 
dangerous thing to do in war when a mistake of 
an hour might be fatal.” Ropert KEE 


THE VITAL FIASCO 


The Genius of Italy. By L&oNARDO OLSCHKI. 
Gollancz. 215. 

The charting of national psyches is a science 

still in infancy. What turned the Swiss from 


| redoubtable mercenaries into formidable hoteliers ? 


When did we English lose our reputation of 
frivolous regicides, to become John Buils first, 
and then Litth Men? What changed China 
under the Ming Emperors into an enormous 
ingrowing toenail ? Above all, what went wrong 
with Italy? How did the darling inspiration of 
the West decline into the “ soft underbeliy of 


| the Axis” and then rise again to give back to us 


that exultation which Goethe must have felt when 
he wrote “ Kennst-du das land” ? 

As the texture of his prose constantly reminds 
us, Signor Olschki enjoys the advantage and the 
of writing of Italy from America. 


secret of Italy’s failure—which if the time factor 
be ignored, is almost identical with the general 
rout of Western culture. 

Signor Olschki rightly begins with the climatic 


| background. It is rare to find an Italian who does 
' not join in a conspiracy to hide from the foreigner 
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that ceaseless struggle against the climate which 
is the hard foundation of Italian life. Signor 
Otschki does not deny, of course, the validity of 
the Italian scene as a Claude or a Wilson or a 
Hubert Robert saw it. But that majestic brown 
crag set off by the delicate grove of stone-pines 
proclaims, he reminds us, deforestation—that 
disastrous process begun by the Roman ship- 
wrights and continued inexorably by their 
Renaissance descendants. Has deforestation’) 
changed the Italian climate, perhaps even the 
Italian character ? One recalls the passage from 
Ciano’s diary, where Mussolini, enraged by 
Neapolitan dismay at the Allied air-raids, shouts 
that he will replant the Appenines with trees, 
and, thus bring back rain to Italy, with English 
stoicism as its inevitable companion 

But as it is, the summer sun beats down day 
after day upon the naked peninsula ; those 
very qualities of climate which delight the pale . 
Northern invader, become a pest for the average 
Italian farnily, imposing upon it the ruinous 
necessity of the villegiatura. Signor Olschki 
makes too the pertinent point that Italy achieved 
unity and entered the world as a nation at a moment 
when a state to be powerful needed those very 
minerals in which she is deficient—iron and coal. 
Henct, we must infer, much of the subsequent 
tragedy. 

Lack of iron, save in Elba: lack of wood every- 
where : lack of coal except in Sardinia. but an 
abundance of cheap imposing marble, and 
malleable stone, such as the pietra serena of : 
Tuscany. Marble and stone made cleanliness into 
a convention hardly noticed. Early Renaissance 
travellers, of whom Poggio Bracciollini is typical, 
or Tasso himself a century later, took one look 
at the worm-eaten wooden shanties of London 
or Paris, their rush-strewn lousy floors, and got a 
sense of cultural superiority that was to prove 
disastrous. They gained the idea that because 
the world outside Italy was dirty and uneducated, 
it could never become a menace 10 them. The 
consequence was the transformation of the 
Italian Elysian Fields into the sordid battlefield 
upon which Valois and Habsburg fought out their 
tedious quarrels. From the spectacle of Floren- 
tine and Venetian blindness, however witty, to 
the dull power of the world outside, we twentieth- 
century Europeans must surely draw an uncom- 
fortable lesson. 

But apart from geology and climate, it is easy 
enough to pin the blame for Italy’s main mis- 
fortunes upon one human organism—the Church. 
Nor does Signor Olschki attempt to minimise 
her crimes and her blunders. He points out for 
instance that Papal foreign policy for centuries 
was based upon the simple but disastrous principle 
of preventing Milan and Naples from falling 
into the same hands. And after a century of 
encouraging the humanities, the Vatican of the 
Counter-Reformation, under Spanish tutelage, 
was perhaps the principal agency in driving the 
Italian genius to earth. Yet Signor Olschki bids 
us remember that for a very long period of 
Italian history, power was in the hands of an 
alien nobility—German law courts existed for 
these foreigners till as late as the end of the 
twelfth century. During that time, the Papacy 
was the only repository and symbol of national 
life. However much Pius IX may have betrayed 
the Risorgimento, without the Vatican there might 
be no Italian nation today. 

It was perhaps a tragedy for the world that the 
Christian Church should have fixed its head- 
quarters in the Roman rubble that was and still 
is charged with such an uncomfortable political 
importance. Had Nazareth, for instance, instead 
of Rome been erected into the holy headquarters, 
had the Bishop of Rome instead of the Emperor 
moved eastward to meet the Sassanian threat, 
how much more happy might European history 
have turned out. But the inescapable fact remains 
that the Papacy, for better or worse, became as 
Italian as bel canto or fettucini, commanding no 
greater respect than cither. The Italians had 
waxed indignant over Papal corruption and 
recovered from their indignation, long before the 
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Authority and Delinquency in 
the Modern State 


ALEX COMFORT 

“A fascinating, disturbing, courageous 
book. The stimulus to thought in this 
book is wholly vitalising.""—Margery 
Fry in the Spectator. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Educational Thought and 
Influence of Matthew Arnold 


W. F. CONNELL, Ph.D., M.A. 

‘His book is valuable not only as are- 

view of Arnold's educational work but 

also as a general study of the evolution 

of certain ideas in nineteenth century 

England.’"—The Scotsman. 

In the International Library of Sociology 
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A History of Autobiography 
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The limitless variety of autobiographical 

writing is related to the history of 

the human mind and presented in a 
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ATLANTIC 
INTERLUDE 
A. Francis Hall 


“Mr. Fall knows his subject 
through and through. and the 
everyday life aboard such a 
ship is well conveyed ... all 
true to life. Phe atmosphere of 
-hip and -ea is vividly done.” 
—James Hanley (Recorder) 
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DUPE OF 
DESTINY 
Peter Bourne 
A superbly characterised novel 
~et in the glittering Europe of 
Louis Napoleon and in the sun- 
burnt Mexico of Maximilian. 
By the author of best selling 
“Black Saga” (250.000 
copies sold). I2s 6d net 
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| Satustactory. 


| offered.” 


| incalculable harm mught have been done. 
| happened to Cicero after that we are not told 


| made of the documents in Berlin. 


North suspected that anything was wrong at 
Rome. Far from the New Learning turning them 
anti-clerical, the preoccupation of early Renais- 
sance Italy and particularly of the neo-Platonists 
was to marry revived classicism with Christianity, 
to make angels of the nymphs. Italy thus fell 
out of step with the violent foreign world, For 
her sin, suggests Signor Olschki in so many 
words, she was clapped into a glass-house which 
did her incalculable harm: nor has she yet 
any means recovered 
Signor Olschki’s book is 


by 


full of fascinating 
The Communes gain their liberties 
through bloody struggles, and within a generation 
or so give thera back to professional politicians 
whose efficiency they respect and whose crimes 
they ignore. Statesmen from Dante’s time 
already find that the high-sounding, flatulent 
discourse, what modern Italians call ‘the 
Auli ’, is a winner with Italian audiences 
After Galileo’s condemnation, genius goes under- 
ground and only comes to the surface again in 
music. All very plausible. But any book which 
assumes the scope of Signor Olschki’s must face 
the major question of all--why between the 
thirteenth and the end of the eighteenth century 
did Italy see such a concentration of artistic 
genius as not even Periclean Athens ever knew ? 
And why did Italian culture then collapse into 
a rubble of bad taste from which unul our own 
time Verdi's Orello and Falstaff or the writings 


Style 


| of Verga and Pirandéllo can alone be remarked ? 


Who is there to chart the descent from the age 
ot Vico, Metastasio, Scarlatti and Goldon, to 
that of d’Annunzio and Leoncavallo ? Never has 
taste risen to such heights and fallen to such 
depths as in Italy, with the Fascist regime as the 
most debased example of terribilta It is a 


} pity that Signor Olschki merely averts his eyes 


from the last fifty years of Italian lite, from, for 
instance, the heroism of the Partisans, the recent 
revival of Italian cinema and painting, the 
peculiar features of Italian Communism or the 
future of the South. 


S1MoN Harcourt-SMITH 


INTELLIGENCE 


Operation Cicero. By L. CC. Movyziscu 
Wingate. 8s. 6d 
The Venlo Incident. By Captain S 
Best. Hutchinson. 12s, 6d 
Operation Cicero is an Anglo-German spy story 
in war-time Ankara, ‘Cicero”” was the 
Ambassador’s  vaiet Moyzisch, the 
was an underling Kaltenbrunner 
attached to Von Papen’s staff. Late one night in 
autumn 1943 Cicero approached Moyzisch with 
a sensational offer. He was an Albaman, he saic, 
who hated the British. He was prepared to sell 
to the Germans for an initial sum of £20,000 
photographs of highly secret documents which he 
had the means of extracting from Sir Hughe 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s private sate If these 
documents proved satistactory, further photo- 
graphs would be supplied at the rate of £15,090 
for each roll of film. They proved extremely 
The money and the photographs 
hands. During the next six 
on Casablanca, Teheran and 
Cairo, intimate information on Anglo-Russian- 
American quarrels, on the Allied build-up in 
Turkey, on the approach of Overlord, arrived on 
Ribbentrop’s desk within a day or two of their 
despatch from the British Foreign Office or our 
Embassy in Ankara. “ Here,” says Moyzisch, 
was the greatest sum of money ever demanded 
in the history of espionage” (it amounted to 
£300,000 in all) “for the greatest value ever 
Che leakage was eventually betrayed 
British by Moyzisch’s secretary, after 
What 


PAYNE 
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began to change 
months, reports 


to the 


the use 
Ribbentrop 
took the initiative by ordering the first £20,000 
to be paid over to Cicero. ‘Thereatter he began to 
distrust the authenticity of the material, Too 


The main interest of the book hes in 
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good to be true,” he murmured as he thumbed 
through the first batch of glossy prints. Burt that 
was not the real reason for his obstinate attitude 
towards this windfall. He did not want to believe 
in them because the documents originated with 
Von Papen and Kaltenbrunner, both of whom he 
hated, and because he was unwilling to admit the 
truth of the very disagreeable information they 
contained. He leapt on reports of Churchill's 
iliness and Allied disagreements, but about the 
remaining and more vital information he did 
nothing. But what could he have done? He 
could not by the smallest hint betray his possession 
of the documents or the source from which they 
came. Thus, when Cicero provided a warning 
that a heavy air raid on Sofia was to be launched 
within a few days, Ribbentrop did not even dare 
to pass it on to the Sofia authorities, with the result 
that thousands of unnecessary casualties occurred 
when the information proved true. From the 
many examples given by Moyzisch, it seems that 
nothing of supreme importance—such, for in- 
stance, as the date and objectives of Overlord— 
was given away, and the bulk of the information 
obtained from Cicero only served to convince the 
more sensible Germans of their corning defeat. 
Moyzisch’s account is written shortly, soberly, 
and with rouch fascinating detail. Von Papen 
says that “‘ apart from a few details ” the book is 
perfectly correct. It would be interesting to hear 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen’s version of this 
extraordinary story. 

The Venlo incident itself takes up only the first 
few pages of the book of that name. Two Britis! 
Intelligence Officers, of whom Payne Best was 
one, were captured by the Gestapo on 
November goth, 1939, at Venlo on the Dutch- 
German frontier, where they had arranged to 
meet members of the anti-Hitler clique in the 
German army. Over half the book is a description 
of the five years Best spent at Sachsenhausen, and 
the final third his account of the last days of the 
war when, in company with. Blum, Schacht, 
Halder, Niemoeiler and other V.1.P.s, he was 
taken by the S.S. across Germany to liberation 
by the American army in Northern Italy. Captain 
Best unconsciously portrays himself as a con- 
ventional German officer. With his monocle, his 
habit of shouting at the top of his voice, his 
remarkable gifts of command and his concern 
with “ face”’ and precedence, he does not at 
first make the excellent impression on the English 
reader that he so obviously did on his jailers. 
But one cannot but admire and wonder at the 
skill with which he made himself at home at 
Sachsenhausen. Such was his moral ascendancy 
over his guards, that one of them was always 
coming to him with ingenious suggestions for 
making his escape, the Commandant treated him 
almost as if he were his deputy, and when at the 
end of the five years the whole staff gathered 
outside to bid him farewell, “‘ we were most of 
us near tears.” It reads like an account of a 
long sojourn in a sanatorium instead of in one 
of the most notorious of S.S. concentration 
camps. Captain Best makes no pretence that the 
major part of his experience was an ordeal, and 
it is refreshing, after so many horror stories of 
prison camps, to be told about it in such honest, 
soldierly language If he is not a great writer, he 
is certainly a remarkable man. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Iron in the Soul. By JrEAN-PAUI 
Translated by GERARD HOPKINS. 
Hamilton. 125. 6d. 

Pass the Tambourine. 
Constable. 108. 6d, 

The Rim of Terror. By DARWIN AND HILpe- 
GARDE TEILHET. Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 

Tron in the Soul, the third volume of M. Sartre’s 
tetralogy, Roads to Freedom, is a far better novel 
than The Reprieve, finer even than The Age of 
Reason. It is as though the author had all along 
been aligning his instruments, moving his range- 
finder up and down to obtain that integrauon. of 


SARTRE 
Hamish 


By HeNry von Ruau. 
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Introducing 
B.C.A.’s New Manual— 
DISCUSSION METHOD 


Many a discussion group has died because of untrained leadership. 
Now that B.C.A. has published a new edition of DISCUSSION 


METHOD, this need never happen again. Here, in a convenient and 
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attractive form, is everything that a discussion leader requires to knows 


The detailed application of discussion to work_in Schools, Youth 
Clubs, Tutorial Classes, Industry, and Psychiatr'c treatment 
groups is described by experts A final section tells how to 
make the equipment needed by discussion groups and schools, and 
is plentifully jluserated with diagrams, [950 edition. [00 pages, 


3s. 6d. 
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! perspective, that merging of the individual into his- 
tory, that will bring down the human situation 
First, he aimed too low; then, in The Repriete, 
too high; this ume he is deal on the centre of the 

Phe “kill” has been made; the quarry 
runted for so long (there was a good deal of pre- 

linuinary stalking in l’Enjfance d'un ¢ hus been 

shot plumb through the heart. Every character, 
every incident and situation in this novel expresses 

#-tne same time itself and the France of 1940 
The June débdcle i a subject which Sartre, more 

than any other living writer, is equipped to handle 
He has taken bis chance magauiticently, and the 
muddle portion of this book provides one of the 
finest psychological studies of an army in defeat 
ia the whole of modern hterature. Characcerisuc 
ally, the author has selected his point of OoOserva 
tion nmudway between Tolstoi and Stendhal. In 
stead of the vast battlefield panorama or Fabrice’s 
sungle unintormed vision, he has chosen to view the 
drama through the eyes of a small group of men- 
the remnant of a divisional headquarters staff 
Abandoned guiltily by their officers, the soldiers, 
while waiting for the Germans, drift off in Wwos and 
threes to pick flowers, get drunk and make love to 
the local women, For a few hours, tt tands 
still and the takes on t of 
eternity 
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Sartre is right to make us witness the central 
tragedy in the person of Mathieu, for throughout 
the novels Mathieu’s role has been that of a highe: 
denominator. With his 
scepticism and his inanition, he represents the con 
Phird Republic, that bourgeois Car 
iesian intelligence that survived perilously between 
the two world wars and dies with Mathieu humselt 

nakes his act of freedom, firing at 

from the church parapet 
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have been inescapably advancing towards this 
moment of annihilation, the Europe of 1938-194¢ 
mushrooming and exploding like an atom bomb 
photographed in slow motion. For this reason the 
second part of the novel, which deals with Brunet 
the Communist leader, now a prisoner in German 
hands, cannot, tor all the excellence of the writing, 
avoid being anything but an anti-climax, ¢ 
math of the day of judgment 

Pass the Tambourine is a picaresque tale of 
union racketeers, sizzling as a hamburger, f 
moving as the games of crap that its author excels 
in describing This 1s Damon Runyon’s America 
land of rye and pickled herring, of “ half-pint 
and “low-grade yolds,” where a man 
steals his wife’s fur coat on their honeymoon and 
a bird-fancier can be pitched off a skyscraper roo! 
for reclaiming his tumbler pigeons. The moral, 
as summed up by Mr. Gilkie, the simian Napoleon 
who owns half New York (including most of the 
police force), is “ business is racket and racket ts 
business Everybody pretends to be square 
and practically nobody is.” Apart from an occa- 
sional and annoving facetiousness, Mr. von Rhau’s 


he alter 


ist 


sheenies’” 
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chiel deieet as a humorist is that he is obviously 
wondering all the time whether he oughtn’t to be 
1 tough saurist as well 

The Rom of Terror is concerned, as its blurb 
Jeclares, “ with the ateju! things that happen in 
only a couple of days, when Elizabeth Whitehill 
picks up a hitch-hiker who tarns out to be a fugi- 
tive from the Communists.” Elizabeth, an 
spoiled young woman from Vermont, * with no lip- 
stick or make-up,” and always “sensibly dressed 
na loose tan sweater,” hits trouble while driving 
to Seattle in a tive-chousand dollar Bently -Maxi- 
mus jour-passenger convertible “painted the new 
champagne yellow.” Though she suffers some 
grim moments before winning out against ~ The 
Left Arm,” one never has a qualm as to her ulti- 
mate For the Bently-Maximus, on the 
other hand, one irembles for most of 250 pages. 

JoHN RayMoND 
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fOURNALISTIC FRONTIERS 


Seven Fallen Pillars. By [oN Kimcue. Secker 
& Warburg. 1s. 

I wish I could have praised Se Fallen 
Pillars. Mr. Kimche 1s a nimble and adventurous 
journalist, whose preconceptions about Middle 
Eastern affairs, and in particular about the 
disastrous character of British Middle Eustern 
policy from 194§ to 1950, coincide with my own, 
Since 1945 he has talked to most of the people 
who matter im the area, and he has the good 
journalist’s gift of being on the spor before and 
not after trouble breaks out. His mature reflec- 
tions on the region, which he rightly regards as 
the kev strategic area in the East-West struggle, 
would have made first-rate reading 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kimche has not botherel 
to reflect, far less to mature his reflections. Seven 
Fallen Pillars is a slovenly piece ot 
mixing the autobiographical, 
historical method of treating his subject, 
botched the construction his book and con 
trived to blow up the King David Hotel in three 
different chapters. There are, of course, a number 
of good individual news items and teatuce pieces 

1 picture of social conditions in Irag, for in 
and some interesting tacts about British 
connivance in the Arab invasion of Palestine, in 
particular an account of the Aqala incident. But 
unfortunately it is impossible to rely either on Mr 
Kimche’s accuracy or on his judgment. From 
personal experience I can only verify his account 
of one episode—the Anglo-American Commission 
Here he reveals that “the six Americans and one 
British member favoured the parucon of Palestine 
into an Arab and a Jewish State. The tive other 
British members were strongly opposed.” In fact 
he could easily have discovered, only one 
American, apart from myself, supported partition 
He also makes nonsense of the Commiussion’s 
Report by stating that we estimated the number 
ot Jews in camps in Europe in the spring of 1946 
1S 390,000, Whereas oul estimate was 
98,000, and it was this estinnite justified 
recommendation that £00,000 Jews should be 
idmitted to Palestine. In the first imstance, Mi 
inside information about secret pro- 
ceedings wrong; in the second, he failed 
check his memory by the Commission’s 
Report 
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The Nex 
harshly criticises his colleagues of the Press for 
-redulous reporting of the Palestine war. He seers 
strangely unaware of his own limitations. Any 
zuess about what really happens behind the 
scenes either in Whitehall or in Damascus will be 
valueless unless the fragmentary awareness of 
what is happening to-day is fitted into an historical 
background. Seven Fallem Pillars would have 
been a great deal better if Mr. Kimche could have 
fitted in a few weeks of serious reading and re- 
flection between his visits to the Middle East 

Though he does not sav so, I would guess that 
it was “a high-ranking Air Force officer” who 
once told Mr. Kimche that “an adequate Air 
Force based on Habbanyah would make any in- 
vasion through the narrow passes of Northern 
Persia a risky and dubious adventure which the 
Russians would not consider lightly.” Mr. 
Kimche, however, does not give his authority but 
baldly asserts that this is an accepted principle of 
British Middle-Eastern strategy. It would be a 
great relief to be able w believe it; but 1 wonder 
how much trouble he took to check this simple 
solution of Middle-Eastern defence before he 
accepted it as Kimche truth. 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST 


Frederick Denison Maurice. By H. G. Woop 
Cambridge University Press. os. 6d. 

There are two reasons for the recent revival of 
interest, marked if not very widespread, in 
F. D. Maurice. The course of events in the fields 
of social and political reform has reminded 
many of the fact that British socialism is different 
from socialism elsewhere. It is of more mixed 
parentage, Owing at least as much to Christian 
religious motives as secular idealism and 
economic doctrine, and to the first of these 
influences Maurice’s contribution is outstanding. 
The second reason is that Maurice proves to 
have been before his time as a religious philoso- 
pher. In important respects he is more easily 
understood and accepted today than when he 
lived. Essentially a theologian, working in 
advance in disregard of modern Biblical 
scholarship and scientific cosmology, he arrived 
at conclusions about comparative religion, the 
relations between history and religion, and also 
at some dogmatic interpretations, which present- 
day theologians are proclaiming after coping 
with all the effects critical method upon 
their historical data. 

Mr. H. G. Wood, in the present volume, might 
perhaps have made even more than he has of 
the connection between what was accounted 
heretical in Maurice’s doctrinal teaching and his 
equally provocative “‘ Christian Socialism.” It 
took great Courage for men in such positions as 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley to raise so red a 
flag just after 1848, and Maurice would allow no 
protective colouring either for the socialism or the 
Christianity. As he wrote, in a letter to Ludlow 
which Mr. Wood quotes— 

Tervt on Christian Socialism 
define our object and will com us to the 
conflict we must engage in sooner or later with the 
unsocial Christians and the unchristian Socialists. 
It is a great thing not to leave people to poke out 
our object and proclaim it with infinite triumph, 
‘“* Why you are Socialists in disguise.”” “ In disguise, 
not a bit of it. There it is on the page!’ 
* You want to thrust in ever so much priestcraft 
under a good revoluuonary name."’ * Well, did 
we not warn you of it? Did we not profess that our 
intended something was quite different from what 
your Owenish lectures meant?’ Tt s the fair 
play which English people like 
But he was doubtless less concerned with 

people might like ‘or, as the event proved, 
dislike) than impelled by conviction that the two 
causes were indivisible : Socialism, as he under- 
stood it, must follow from the doctrine of the 
Church he believed in as the seedling from the 
seed. The fountain-head of Maurice's teaching, 
the article of faith that is attested by the quality 
of his writing when he is affirming it or describing 
what it implies, is that the redemption of mankind 


to 


or 


¢ 
ol 


will 


at once 


what 


in Christ is universal, an alteration in the status | 
of the race which applies to every man, qo 
though anyone is to refuse it. His view was as far 
removed as it could be from the doctrines of | 
exclusive election and salvation which, in protean 
forms, have continually re-appeared in Christian 
history. It is not easy today to see quite how 
shocking Maurice appeared to be in the mid- 
nineteenth century, when the characteristic 
emphasis in preaching was all upon elaborations 
of the notions of sin, eternal hell and the vicarious 
suffering of Christ. When the Council of King’s 
College dismissed him from the chairs of History 
and Philosophy (a foolish gesture which Gladstone 
tried in vain to prevent) Maurice himself was not 
surprised; «and the friends who backed him 
up seem to have done so, less for his reasons, 
which they found difficult to grasp, than in the 
spirit of Tennyson's letter to him— 

For being of that honoured few 

Who give the Fiend himself his du> 

Should cighty thousand College Councils 

hander anathemas at you . . . 

While denying the current doctrines of hell 
though upon grounds that the “ latitudinarians ” 
did not appreciate) he had re-affirmed the | 
personal existence of Satan, for he said we judged 
men too harshly by refusing to recognise the 
power of the adversary. But Maurice’s thinking 
which battled so many who were impressed by 
his personality as a teacher, was not in the kast 
sentumentally humanitarian. He deplored all 
demagogy, and the kind of social action that was 
necessarily implied in his conception of the 
Kingdom of God as actual and all-embracing, 
did not lend itself to popular simplifications. 
He saw equally well the danger of social domina- 
uon by any one class, and that a levelling egalitar- 
ianism only prepares the way for the next tyranny 
He believed firmly in co-operative ownership, 
and, in the relation between this and the state, 
foresaw much that is worrying Fabian minds 
coday. The extraordinary thing is that, although 
the socialist endeavours of Maurice and his 
friends met with some defeats, they also had so 
much practical effect. They did very much to 
hasten the recognition of the trade unions and 
the co-operatives, and powerfully promoted 
working-class education. 

Mr. Wood's book is valuable chiefly for its 
account of the main controversies (there were 
many) in which Maurice was engaged. Those 
with Newman and with the cloquent but now 
almost forgotten Bampton lecturer Mansel, throw 
considerable light on the working of Maurice's 
remarkable mind. There is some justification 
for the general irritation at his obscurity: yet 
most of his writing seems almost classic by our 
present low standards, and one suspects that 
contemporaries often blamed the style for their 
own impatience with unfamiliar ideas. He may 
not be usually listed one of the “ great” 
Victorians ; but he was certainly among the best 
of them, and it would be hard indeed to name 
one who was more genuinely—and practically— 
prophetic. For Maurice spoke ro his time, when 
most of his Christian contemporaries pursued | 
their ways regardicss of it; yet he never fell 
under the influence of his ume. Acutely sensitive 
to its needs and hungers, he was never taken in 
by its pretensions. PHULIP MATrRET 
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PENGUIN ON RUSSIA 
A History of the U.S.S.R. By ANDREW RoTH- 
STEIN. Penguin Book 23, 6d 
Mr. Rothstein i 
his fingertip: 
ject he ably ce 
many of hi 


lent writer who has 
the enormous sub- 
this volume, and even if 
and omissions have to be 
taken with a grain of salt the general picture he 
draws of the rise Russia from the status of a 
weak and backward power, easily smashed by the 
Germans in the first world war, to that of Every 
Good American’s Nightmare, is a convincing one 
Mr. Rothstein is a Communist, and naturally he 
presents his fact only a Communist would 
present then ! ing a definite Party Line 
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he always puts the Soyiet Government 
nght and capitalia governments \ 
Even if Stalin himself indulges trom time 


Che Russians had a much 


Rothstein is usually much more helptul and in 
writing, and it, wn analysing Mr. Churchill's Rus- 
Sian policy ui wartime he I 


light of Churchill's own recent wrongs 


that the amount dealt 














GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Concertos.—-BacH : Violin Concerto, E major 
Goldberg Philharmonia Susskind R20582-4 
‘Two good sets are now available of this concerto, 
every page of which is a reminder that 
perhaps the only composer never 
mustake lo make a clear 
sets is not easy. Despite a beautifully warm 
Vito's handling of the solo 
in the H.M.Y. set) seems to me tactlessly emotion 
al and rhythmically uncontrolled. In the ripier 
however, the tone of the London 


Bach is 
made a 
between the 


who 
decision 


tone, Gioconda de 


Chamb: 
Orchestra is sweeter than that of the Philharmonia 
strings. On the other hand, the latest set is at 
no point ill-recorded. The balance is excellent 
ind Goldberg’s playing exemplary: highly elo- 
quent, yet classically sober and composed. The 
‘terraced’? dynamics peculiar to the baroque 
concerto are h better managed here than in 


much 
the H.M.V 


issue. On the whole, then, I recom 
mend the new set as stvlistically the bette: 
but those whe insist on a round tone in the 


soloist will no doubt preter Gioconda de Vito 
Griazounov: Violin Concerto, A minor, Op 
82 (Milstein RCA Victor Sym Orch Steinberg 
I)B21085-7). Highbrow musicians are expected 
to be snitfy about this kind of music, but for the 
lite of me [ cannot bring myself to act in charac- 
ter. Glazounoyv was a sentumental composer, and 
luis music is in most respects academic ; yet how 
appealing this concerto is, in its romantic way ! 
In a tourmer (deleted) recording, Heifetz added 
sugar to a muxture already sweet enough ; 
Milstein—to my mind a tiner artist—uses a more 
istringent tone to etch sweetness trom the back- 
ground and keep the brimming emotion within 
bounds. The result is a wonderful pertormance, 
tull of verve and controlled virtuosity. The 
work as arrestingly well conducted and the record- 
ing so good that it might well attract notice from 
the State department which investigates * un 
American ities.’ SCARLATTI (art 
Bryan): Oboe Concerto No 1, Ge minor 
Philharmonia Susskind LYX8 347-8). 
concerto might have been misleadingly 
labelled Since Domenico Scarlatti appears to 
have written no concertos for obve, it is to be 


acu Gordon 


Goossens 


This 


less 


presumed that No. 1 indicates Mr. Bryan's 
intention to write mere works of this” kind, 
alter Scarlatti. We may hope so, for No 


ris an clegant and graceful pastiche, which make: 
use of Scarlate’s material (from the 
uttracuvely scored he per- 
formance is exquisite and the recording delightful 

Overture.—Mbnu! Les Deu 
Poled RPO Beecham 
1 had had time 
opera is 
and 
been given anywhere since 
ratetul to Sar 


cleve 
sonatas 2?) and ts 
1y ChHele ad 
DB21084 I 
to discover what this long-for- 
ibout (it was first produced in 
according to Loewenberg, not 
i8so We should be 
reviving the 


Wish 


gotten 


1806 hats 





Phomas tor werture 


i most taking ptece, which seems to mock the 
( major solemnity of — the wo-Romana style 
characteristic ot French art during the Empire 
and alter Ihe recording, I tear, is not of the 
best: the parts are clear enough, but the string 
tone is coarse and there 3s constant distortion 
above mezzo-torte 


Chamber Music, Piano Solo, and Organ. 
BEETHOVEN String Quartet, miner, Op gs 
Schneiderhan Qt LXNS&727-8 Phe Schneider 
han Quartet have certainly caught and understood 





the passionate, athletic vigour of th isolated 
work; but in the Allegretto ima non troppo it 
eems a nustake to allow us no respite from the 
prevailing mood. Even the Busch Quartet, in 
ther old recording, take this movement faste 


than is indicated by Beethoven’s metronome 











marking mad the Schneiderhan take it more 
briskly still, so that most of its cantabile quality 
disappears In the Scherzo, too, they mt i 
beat in the second of the silent bars whic 

pur tuate the reme, with the result tr the 
A flat seems to cecur on an up urstead of a down 
beat Chis is one of those little faults which 
matter particularly in a_ recording In every 
other respect this is a splendid set, for the balance 
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and tone are excellent. HINDEMITH: Violin 
Sonata, Op. 11, No. 2; Poulenc: Violin Sonata 
Kaufman Balsam. LP disc. CTL7001 Lhis 
is a courageous and worthwhile issue The 
Hindernith is an early work (1920), net yet fully 


characteristic, with echoes of Reger and even of 
Busom, but in no 


sense tentative The themes 
are beuutifully defined and the whole work 
masterfully written Poulenc’s Sonata is an 


altogether different. matter. Composed in memory 
of the Spanish port, Garcia Lorca, it has serious 
ambitions which do not wholly succeed. Sonata 
torm shows up the weakness of Poulene’s charming 
but—-like that of Grieg—essenually lyrica! talent 
Nevertheless, the first two movements are full of 
beautiful and sincere music Both sonatas are 
superbly played, but the recording ts light on bass 
and favours the violin at the expense of the piano, 
the tone of which lacks body BEETHOVEN : 
Sonata, C minor, Op. 111 (Solomon. C4000-3). 
Solomon’s playing of this awe-insoiring, Dantes- 
que work approaches pertection. Only Wilhelm 
Kempftf, perhaps, in his pre-war Decca recording, 
achieved a more paradisal calm: in the final varia- 
tion of the Adagietto, It is therefore infuriating 
that more trouble was not taken to secure a 
faithtul recording of so tine a performance. The 
piano tone is so hard, twangy and distorted that 
the set can be recommended only to adepts at 
* listening through.” Miozakr: Sonata, C major 
K545) (Gieseking. LX1304 I have no doubt 
Gieseking could play this sonute fuci/e in a storm 
at sea, with the piano sliding up and down the 
saloon; but it seems waste of a great artist to 
record him in a work which really any decent 
pianist can play equally well, and upon which it 





is virtually impossible to throw new light. The 
recording is good, but there is a faint electrical 
hum which is annoying. SCHUBERT Im- 
promptu, G flat major, Op. go, No. 3 (Cyril 
Smith. DX1669 Cyril Smith has taken the 
quite justifiable step of playing this lovely 
Impromptu in the original key (it is nearly 
always printed, and played, in G major but 


it is more questionable to take the piece, as he 
does, at something like half the usual speed—a 
srocedure which rob of the flow which is the 
procedure which robs it the Now which 1 re 
essence of the composition The result, in- 
evitably, is heavy and unpoetic—faults which are 
not mitigated by an uncomfortable recording. 


RACHMANINOF! Prelude, E minor, Op. 32, 
No. 4: SZYMANOWSKI: Etude, B flat minor, 
Op. 4, No. 3 (Horsley. C3943 The first of 
these pieces is one of Rachmaninoff's finest 


essays 


in the scherzando style, and Colin Horsley 


delivers it with great virtuosity Che Szyman- 
owski Erude is not very interesting, and the 
texture of the climax is awkwardly thick. Record- 


ing fair BACH: Passacaglia, C minor (Geraint 
Jones. C7790-1 This exemplary performance 


as recorded on the famous organ at Steinkirchen, 
near Hamburg. The tone of this ancient instru- 





ment is beautifully clear and ymparable in 
quality to the smell of cedarwood. Instead of 
the usual nightmare of competitive squealing, 
each note, whether loud or soft, really sigs in 


concert with the others. Geraint Jones’s tempo 
is sensible and his registration imaginative I 
think it a pity that the ends of the sides should be 
taded out 
Otherwise 
desired 





t tasteless and outmoded procedure. 
the recording leaves nothing to be 
The reader is warned that the pitch of 
the organ is at least a semitone sharper than that 
to which our ears are accustomed ; so don’t rush 
to turn down the speed control 





Vocal, VERDI: OF * Credo La 
Forza del Destino- Urna fatale Gobb 
DB21071 Easily the best available version of 
the ¢ 1 ind without (thank goodness) any 
embarrassing laughter at the end. Orchestra and 
balance particularly good *Urna fatale” is 
rather less successful Vhough a beautiful aria, 


it does not stand 


\ 


very weil by itself, and requires, 
case, to be sung with a more Battistini-like 
ease and suavity SCHUBERT in die Mustk ; 
Meeresstille ; Im Frihiing ‘Hotter LX1305 

It goes against my grain to decry so discreet and 
stylish a Lieder singer as Hans Hotter, but I 
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cannot say that he makes Jm 

to a bass, nor that An die 

transposed down to B flat. E\ 
Meeresstille, fails to make much impression. 
RICHARD STRAUSS : ce Zeitlose ; Wozu noch 
Méddchen ; Du meines Herzens Krénelein (Lotte 
Lehmann. DAr943). I prefer to draw a veil 
over this unfortunate issue, for the recording can 
do nothing but disservice to a beloved artist 
whose yoice, even now, must be better than it 
sounds on this disc. Cirea: L’Arlesiana— 
* Esser madre e un inferno”; ALFANO: Risur- 
Dio piectoso”’ (Pederzini. R30020). 
Perderzini is a mezzo-soprano of con- 
siderable ability, but she tends to sing everything 
in the same manner—an over-dramatic one. 
This said, | recommend the both the 


September 23, 


Frithliy ng 
Musi 


en 


seem suited 
sounds well 


“ t grave song, 


sidel 


, 


rezione-—"* 
Gianna 


disc, for 


arias are relatively unfamiliar and very good of 


their kind, which is that known in 
parlance as preghiera, or prayer. The recording 
is serviceable, but not quite of the best Parlo- 
phone-Cetra standard. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,074 
Set by Arachne MacLeod 
In the days of the humorous reciwiion, 
vogue for the patchwork I 
sample : -— 
My name Norval. 
The village smithy stands 
The smith, a mighty man 
Was wrecked on the ovr Goodwin Sands .. . 
fompetitors are invited, rizes, tO sub- 
mit samples of a patchwork poem taken from 
twenueth-century poerns Limit, 12 


lines, and 
references must be given. Entnes by October 


there was 
poem, of which this 
On the Grampis 


is he 


for the usual mp 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by G. de Vavasour 
M. Cocteau has recently published a day-to-day 
diary describing his feelings and thoughts during 
the making of one of his films. The usual prizes 
are offered for an extract (limit 200 words) from 
such a diary kept by one of the following : Praxitcles 
while designing the frieze of the Acropolis, Shakes- 
peare while writing Julius Caesar, Irving while 
rehearsing The Bells, Sir John Millais while paint- 
ing Ophelia, Wagner while composing Getter- 
dammerung, Pheidias constructing the Parthenon. 
Report by G. de Vavasour 
For a firm nucleus of our 
—ceven in the holiday 
certainly not, as in this case, the frets « 
in travail. Burbage can’t cide 
Brutus or Caesar, what’s 


1,071 
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competitors, nothing 
stason—is too daunting; 

f the Masters 
whether to be 


more, Calpurnia’s voice 
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broke this morning. 
“I am suill unable,” 
whether the long should be Lythrwn 

caria a Epilebuen angustifolia, Jones questions 
whether solution of this problem is relevant to 
Art, but "Ruskin considers it essential to Truth, 
thie uncertainty, coupled with Shakespeare’s unfor- 

unate reference to the popular nomenclature of the 
ain leads me to consider whether it would not 
be wiser toomitthem...” Prize-standard, however, 
was reached by few. I recommend 3¢s. each for 
J. B. B. Aris, L.E.J. in spite of or perhaps because 
of his surrealist disregard of dates and other unities), 
P.G., and a guinea for Margaret Kornitzer. 


Millais has botani cal problems. 
P.G 
purples ° 


records), 


They are having the 
gold for the statue this 


impertinence to weigh the 
tume. I shall have to make 
it up on ivory chips, The mercenary spirit of the 
Athenians is really dreadful. Young Aristophanes 
is quite right. Money will be 
it’s the lack of it. Now, I wonder if a concealed 
bronze core--but of course, gold’s so heavy. 
perhaps ? 

Memo ; Ask Archimedes 


a few indirect questions 


That fool Callicrates has made a horse with five | 


legs in the Panathenaic procession. Unfortunately 
it’s not in an important enough place to call it a 
marvel sacred to Athena. Must tell him to add some 
more legs and make it several horses. 
won't be able to do it, but I suppose I can, 

The incompetence of these contractors is really 
beyond belief. They can’t even work to a pattern. 
One of the Amazons on the southern Toe! 
only just started, too—looks exactly like a horse, 
They probably did anywey, but this is an idealization, 
Olympus help me. Ah! 
fighting Greeks—centaurs ! 
side Greeks and centaurs ! 

Finished the 


Make the whole south 
Heureka ! 
frieze today. What a relief! 


J. B. B. Aris 


Accepted commission, and 
assistant architects Adumbration of 


minds—harmony of clea 


talked = with 
Ideal in our 
-Cul precision, not so much 
enclosing space as interpenetrating with it All 
three of us in a state of rising excitement, culminating 
in full possession by Pallas Athene. 
City Councillors consider 
signs: nervous about building costs. 
perfection, and men who sell goat’s-rneat haggle over 
obols Another long talk with architect [ctinus, 
who says problem of stresses in roof still intractable 
Pallas withdrawn and unresponsive to libations 
Midnight: Eureka Confound the cliché—I must 
be getting tured 
Further 


preliminary de- 
Pallas demands 


meeting with clients. Councillor 
with cultural pretensions wants spiral {luting 
columns; another wants all statuary draped. Express 
myself freely. Shall probably commussion, 
Through persor intervention of 
commission not cancelled; but 
approve expenses for 


All 


on 


lose 
Pericles, 
Councillors refuse to 
libations 

permits at last received and work on site 
begun 

; Columns in position; sculpture progressing 
Harn Share congratu 
latory Ictinus and contractor's 
foreman P. G. 


nony of clear-cut precision 
Libations wit 


June 1th. Began 
together the passage 
grows atiant a hrook.”” We 

r2th. Effie brought : 
crow-flowers or long purples 
advised her to 
threw him out. 

réth. J. sai< Clotl 
in fresh water ; that could only 
Sea. I said, “ How could O, get frorn Denmark 
to the Dead Sea?” That shut him up 
he be right? Rus} with his confounded 
would never let it pass. 

zoth. Overheard Effie telling the footman, who 
had referred to the painting as “ Ophelia,” to call 
it “ Miss Ophelia.” Felt this going rather far, since 
©. is in Shakespear I aid, “ But your O. isn’t 
Not very happy about ir. 

25th. Dean Stanicy brought 
Edward 


Effie and I 
* There is a willow 
both cried a little, 

1¢ nettles and daisies, but no 
D.G R., who was here, 
liberal shepherds. | 
her lunch, 

s can’t hold a person up 
happen in Dead 


Ophelia. 
beginning : 


read 


consult some 


Effie refused 


the 


jut may 


truth ° 


Albert 
lady was, the 


young P. 


to ‘studin who the 


“to determine | 


their downfall, unless | 


Silver 


He probably | 


Wait a cemese~teanee | | 
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‘ASPRO’ brings definite pain- 
relief within a few minutes. The 
sensation is a soothing one. You 
suddenly realise that the pain 
has faded away. ‘ASPRO’ just 
does the job and then disap- 
pears, leaving no trace, leaving no 
harmful after-effects whatever. 
ASPRO’ provides Nature with 
the chance she needs to get you 
fit again. Take ‘ASPRO’ when 
aad you feel the first twinge or 
ache which warns you of the 
onset of rheumatic pain, neuritis, neuralgia, 
sciatica or lumbago. That is the way to forestall 
the nagging pain which these distressing ailments 
cause ‘ASPRO” brings peace, too, to over- 
wrought nerves-—so remember, 


WHEN YOURE NERVY AND IRRITABLE 
ASP RO soothes s comforts 


de ey 
aepae cimiteo, PRICES ,,Wocue's 


chase Tax) 
ASPRO Fare 


4d, 7\d. & 1/5 


Whenever you Think of Writing, Think of the LSU. 
The London hox journalicm, founded 30 years ago t 
jourmabscs jer 1 ronage leading 
proprietc tanderd of corre 
COacheng t on the admiratior 
wuderts g'ves personal 


hare 
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newspape 


ry y t Writing tc 
Prospect LONCDC 
ordor 


SCHOOL 
5? Gorde wc. 











Winter (broad 


Do not mits that winter holiday this year 


ques es ‘ « over fifty reasonably p 
Vinter § eas es. ( . days by Aur Ch 
par cies and ¥ « ther $ shine 

Write now for ye programme lo 


WTA 49 GILLINGHAM ST., LONDON, s.w.! 
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‘BERMA LINE” 
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P. said, “ The Lady of Schallott?’’ Stanley reproved 
him, rather harshly, I thought. 

26th. Article by Ruskin praising my Academy 
picture, d—— him. Effie cried. 

27th. D.G.R. came, Said “ Corpses float face- 
downwards.” I said, “ Not when singing.” That 
shut him up. L.E.J. 

prest me to write in a part for W.H. "Twill 

upset the balance of the piece, I said. —Nay, Will, said 
he, a small part wd settle him and we're bound to 
the fellow. Yate not writing the bloody play for 
posterity -—He can be mob, then, and shout, I'll not 
alter it-—Then said Master Pepper-Lip, you're a 
bigger fool than I thought. But I know you, Will, 
y'ever speak fast and accommodate after. This lord 
must strut the boards incog, for passion that scalds 
him if he strut not, Let the fellow strut, i’ God's 
name. What's odds? If vou won't add, enlarge. 
No play's never the worse for your cobbling. You 
cobble like an angel, Will.—He shall play Casca, then, 
said I, I'll be royal with him too. I'll spoon enough 
stale lard into the part t'fry bis guts eternally, and 
others like him. Thus: You are dull, Casca, and 
those sparks of life that shld be in a Roman you do 
want. V'll make him over no spunky knave, quoth [, 


but a sad fearful fellow for’s pains . There, it’s 
done. I've spliced and cobbled him. In haste now 
to furbish Hamlet MARGARET KORNITZER 


CHESS: Thorn in the Flesh 
No. 54 


We all like the thorn to be ours and the flesh to be 
che opponent's though, alas, it frequently happens to 
be the other way round. The great theoreticians of 
our game had much to say about this. It was Nim- 
zovitch, I think, who coined the term “ advance- 


a Kt, armly entrenched (i.c. unassailable by enemy 
pawns and supported by our own), in the centre 
of the enemy camp. It needn't be a Kt either, The 
humble P indeed may well be just as nasty a thorn in 
the enemy's flesh. 
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post’ and Dr. Tarrasch who taught us the value of 


SCHOOLS —centinued 
St TIMOTHY'S School, Dawlish, Devon 
\ Independent Co-educational school for 


Da Lux. serv, rooms w dea Reasonable. | certificate preparation for secondary and public 
schools, situated in idea! one Prin 
NP 


Look at this position, (Kar- 
lin-Skarp, Malmé, 1943). 

Black had hoped to case his 
precarious position by plant- 
ing his Kr at Ky. But as 
soon as he played Kt-Q2 
had to pay the penalty for 
relinquishing his blockade of 
the only semi-open file. White 
played B-R6, and obviously 


Black can’t take the B: for if, 
Black R returns to his post he 


White Q. Hence Black pla 


1) BxR, RxB. (2) Q-K2, Q-Qr. (3) Q-R6,! 


z It was that nasty thorn on difficult enough to rate 6 
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“al = in 1938). Black’s fierce coun- in as much as some painfully { 
= ter attack on the Q-wing can’t = effective restriction of ¢ 
fas save him any longer, his Black's major piece is in ‘| 
BxKt being answered by zk 2 Of ff volved 
1) Q-R6, R-KKt1. 2 z 2 Usual prizes. Entries by a | 
R-KR1, BxR. (3) QxP ch, t £) oc. 2 oy 


KxQ. (4) PxP mate As 
for a P on his 6th acting as a 
thorn so deeply embedded in 
the enemy’s flesh as to hamper 
his very development, here is 
Alckhine’s farnous win against 
Lowenfish in 1919. This is 
7 what 
taetwes | O 
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Cit, & West * ni Tel. Gipsy Hill 1047 . desiring information regarding schools and 
careers for boys should consult The Public and 
[| CAmon Prof be vple ens O cage | Preparatory Schools Year Book, 1990, This is 
> diane: eae ae ~ Sw see all ~ the official book of the Headmasters’ Confer 
Ginnet, close Were ind are invited t call a ence and of the Incorporated Association of 
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| AYSWATER furnished use of | preparatory schools, with a section of practical 
bathroom & kitchen, suitable “two | guidance on careers and the qualifications an 
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vacant at the Abbey Art Centre, 89 Park | gy & C uch <d., Gone Square London 
“ . | 1, Price 1ss., by post Iss. 10d. Similar 
Rd., New Barnet Fel, Barnet 399: information for girls is given in Vhe Girl 
I AMPSTEALD Garden Suburb overivoking School Year Book, 1950, price 12s. 6d., by post 
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basin ss ring All meals except week<lay | YMALL group of weekly boarders, St 
ench. views. Ideal professional woman man. | &? Mary's Town and Country School, 8 40 
Mubback, 19 Wellgarth Rd. N Wort SPE. 1294 Eton Ave W.3, now full, but transport 
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School, Stanford Park, near Rugby (ages 4-10 








ion, near centre Welwyn Garden 
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week, Hox 8774 *LMTREES School, Gt. Missenden, Bucks 
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SCHOOLS . web ; x “ 
wut eTinoing . ™ ‘ x ! 
iB RG H ‘ ‘ Park \ " eneta nes Ix 1 
H ‘WwW H \ x ’ nt v ple ’ axkeround P 
Pp . ai S 


ft It occurred in a correspon- B, the theme of to-day’s 
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Si 
<) ¢¢ dence 


2 

eb t Rj illustrating the same theme. out by the bishops. As for Sean | 

f ' 
| 
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RM) QO-Q2 


uy resigt 


4 ’ 
& = | 4 R-Kt& ch, K-R2, (2) Px P, Kx P ¢-Keur. P-K8 K 
» 4) K-Kta, P-R8 4) ch, (6) Kx Q. Kt-B- ch, 6) K-Ke, K 
happened. (1) Kt-Kts, *? B-Kt2 ch, K-Ktr, &) K-By,Kt-R3, 9) R-QKtr ch 
ch 2) K-B2, QxR KB; 1) P-R6, Ke-Kis ch, (2) K-By, Ke x P K-Kis, Kt-K 
3) Kt-B7 ch, K-Q! 4 PT a ee te ee nee 
ch, B-Q2 5) PxB, I have to apologise for a misprint in B Bodh 
ns knights, of course, were meant to be black. I shal! 


is} The role of a thorn can be not count this in the points-competition. A few 
tt played by pieces no less competitors, incidentally, guessed the horse's true 
aN , effectively than by pawns. colour. Przes shared by I Instone, M. Kaye 
Aa ft . 
%) e| Here (in a game won by A. J. Roycroft 
- Se) Schlage in 1934) is a pre tty ASSTAC 
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owecne, example. Kt-B6 gave him a second “ advance- 

post.” Obviously PxKt is out of the question, 

EAt © but Black would have been well advised to 
£2 sacrifice the exchange. In 

t z fact he played B-B1, where- A: M. Karstedi, 1904 































22 #2} upon he was annihilated like t Ca ¥ 

& ty tt} this QxKr ch, PxQ. (2 , 
rea RxP ch, K-Kt2. (3) R-R7 ch, £° 2 
a ¢ KxP. (4) B-Q3 ch, K-Kry. {2 zi # 
_ mt 5) R-R5 mate. £ t | 

after White's RxP the For this week's competition Rt | 
is simply taken by the I offer two studies, White to | 
yed Krt-Ky, but after move and win in each of re | 
resigned. them. I think they are quite 






















at had pricked the lite- points each, even with 
out of his position. broad hint that A involves 
re is a pretty position a very shrewd duel fought 















game won by v.Holberg article is vaguely reflected t 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


PNSTITUTE of Povchiatr Uni 

linden There will be a vacancy on 1.10.40 
for a Semor Lecturer. The duties of the pox 
will be mainly concerned with the study of 
peyvchophysscul relations on health and disease 
Candidates should have had experience in re 
search and should porsess an adequate know 
ledge of appropriate clinical, per chological, and 
Physiological methods of investigaven The 
salary scale will be {1.250% £100--¢1,750 
The commencing salary will depend on qualifi 
cations and experience. The successful appli 
cant will be cligible for F.S.S.U_ superannue 
tion and family allowance. Application forms 
to be returned within ten days of the appear 
ance of this announcement, from the Secretary, 
Institute of Psychierry, Maudsley Hospital, 
Denmark Hill, S.E.s5 


U NIVERSITY 


vers 


Y of Durham Insticute.of Edu 

cation. The Institute proposes to appoint 
a Staff Tutor im Art and Craft m the Educanon 
of Young Children, to tke up duties on Janu 
ary 1, 19S$1, or as soon thereafter as possible 
Teaching duties will be mainly with classes 
ot serving primary school teachers Salary 
scale { 500, rising by {50 to {5,100. Com 
Mencing salary will be within this range, 
according to experience and qualifications. Par 
ticulars may be cbtuined from the undersigned, 
with whom nine copies of applications, giving 
the names of not less than three referees, should 
b oe not later than October 6, 1950. 
w Angus, Registrar, University Office, 46 
North Bailey, ‘Durham 


S! OKE Park Colony Group Hospital Man 
agement Committee, Stapleton, Bristol. Ap 
plications invited for post of Psychologist for 
Burden Mental Research Department. Com 
mencing salary {600-4 1,000 according to quali 
fications and experience Superannuable 
Applications with two recent testimonials and 
the nemes of two referees to be sent to the 
Secretary, 25 Albert Rd. Clevedon, Somerset 
who, of required, will provide further details 
Closing date for applications October 7. 


TNIVERSITY of Natal. Durban, 
+ Africa Applications are invited for the 
post of Senior Lecturer in English Salary 
scales Men, £600 ~ £25-—-£900; Women, {550 
725. In addition, a temporary cos 
of living allowance is paid. The initial salary 
will be determined in accordance with the 
qualifik ations and expernence of the successful 
applicant. Further particulars and information 
as to the method of apphcation may be ob 
tained from the Secretary, Association of Uni 
versities of the British Commonwealth, « Gor 
don Square, London, W.C The closing date 
for the receipt of applics. is Oct. 31, 1950 


SCHOOL of Economics 
7? of Dundee. Director of Studies: J 
Eastham, B.Sc. (Boon.) Applicatwms are in 
vited for an Assistant Lectureship in Applied 
Economics with special reference to the Eco 
nomics of Industry Candidates should posses 
4a good honc degree in Heonomics of ; 
British University and will be required w assist 
with the teaching for the External Degrees in 
Economics of London University. Sahiry scal 
£400 * £15 tw £595 with placing on the scale 
according to expericnce. Conditions of appoint 
ment and form of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary with whom applications 
must be lodged by September 30, 1950, 17 Bel 
Street, Dundee 


"THE Civil Service 
plications for 
tific Officer and 


South 


Dundee. Corporanon 
K 


Comumissioners invite ap 
appointments as Senior Scien 
Screntific Officer to be filled 
by competitive imterview during 1950 Inte 
views began in January aad will continurt 
throughout the year, but a closing date for the 
receipt of applications earlier than December 
1950, may eventually be announced. Success 
ful candidates may be appointed mmmeditels 
The posts are in various Government Depart 
ments and cover a wile range of Scientific re 
search and development in most of the majc 
fields of fundamental and applied science. Can 
didates must have obtained a university degree 
in a scientific subject (including enginecring 
or in Mathematics with first- or second-class 
honours. or an equivalent qualification, or 
possess high professional attainments Candi 
dates for Semor Scientific Officer posts ourst 
in addition have hed at least three vears’ 
graduate or other upproved cxperience 
dates tor Scientific Officer posts taking thei 
degrees in 1950 "nay be admitted to compet 
before the result of their degree examination 
is known. Age limits: For Senior Scientific 
Officers, at least 26 and under 31 on August 1 
1950; for Scientific Officers, at leant 2) and 
uncer 28 (or under 3: for established cival ser 
vants of the Expermnental Officer class 
Auveust 1. 1950 Salary scales for men 
Lerdon Senior Scientific Officers, £700 
f9o0; Scientifi Officer Laeo « £24--L6s0 
Rates tor women are somewhat lower. Further 
particular: from the Secretar Civil S ct 
Coramission (Scientific Branct 7th r 
Trinidad Hous , Old Burlington Str, Le 
y 1, quoting No. 2887 


£28 


jer 
mon 


Mental Heait 
for maladrusted 
Housemother 
i2% ai @ 
Handymar ar 


Nationa! Association tor 

requires at new Home 
children , 8-12 1 

Housen aste resident salar 

Married couple —Gardener 
Cook, resident jomt salary {290-4300 p 
Accommodation available tor working cous 

names of three referees, and mm cas 

t special aptitudes (craft 

Apply Warder 


murs », a 
* Seer Green, Bucks 
IBERAL. Jewish Synagogue Feligion Schoo! 
4 Teacher required for Sunday mornings 10 
Apoly *rincipal, 28 St. Joh 
VW S 


12.30 


Rd 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


L NIVERSITY College of Swamses ny 
cations are invited jor « probwilomary A 

wetent Lecturesiup m Poles (initial 
145° pet annum, rung ty 4 900 alter one \ car 
Further patticulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University (College, Singleton Pork 
Swanses, by whom spplicanons must be re 
cerved on of before Monday, October 1950 


DUCATION Onganiver (women graduate 

“ fullume, required oy Japwary 1, 195! 
Good speeker and expenenced im discuston 
Salary £400 «425 wo (440, phas travelling ex 
penses. Cer or moror-cycle essennal, Forms 
ot application obtainable from the County 
Secretary, Gloucestersire Federation 
Women’s Institutes, 2 Brunswick Square 
Gloucester, to be returned by September 


CEN TRAL. Office of Information. Applica 

4 toms are invited for a post of Translator 

teader Duties are to translate and to check 
transiauen-, from Engieh imtw Scandinevian 
languages and vice versa of publicity and liter 

ary material on a wide range of subjects; samilar 
experience of reading and editing is desirable 
Particular requirements are « first-rate know- 
ledge of two or more of the following lan 

guages, ic. Danish, Norwegian or Swedish; 
some knowledge of French and/or Dutch 
would be « considerable advantage and abiliry 
to type is necessary. The post is graded tem 

porary assistant information officer Salary 
according to age, qualifications and experience 
within the scale of £230 (4,390 a1 25 yeurt) to 
Ass (Men) or £230 (£370 at 25 years) w £460 
(Women). Written applications, giving date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and experi 

ence of posts held including dates, should be 
addressei to London Appointments Office 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, quoting reference 
number 470, within 14 days of the apperw 

ance of this advertisememt. In no circum 
stances should original testimonials be for 

warded. Only candidates selected for interview 
will be advised 


( ‘ASE 


ala 


Worker wanted for York Family Ser 

vice Unit Should have expenence in 
© S.U. work or be prepared to undergo tram 
ing in an established Unit. Salary in the range 
£275 to £450 according to experience. Apoly 
w the Secretary, P.S.U., 64 Walmgate, York 


A SSIS TANT Superintendem for Hoste] of 
+3 16 boys on probation. Single man. Bord 
and lodging provided plus mlary £250 pa 
Apply, giving references, age, experience, when 
available, to Mayers, 25 Whitefields Rd., Solt 
hull, Warwick 


PADDINGTON Group Hoespra! Manage 
ment Committee, 285 Harrow Rd 
Typist required for duty in the 
Good speed essential Salerv 
General Division Scale, according to sge 
experience 128 (at age 18) to £708 (maxt 
mum at age plus London Weighting {10 
according w age Applications, stating 
experience, qualifications, together 
the names and addresses of two referee 
sent to the undersigned by September 27, 
C. R. Jolly, Secretary, 285 Harrow Rd. W 


ATIN or Maths. Master wemtec 
4 ably progressive co-cducetion 
Suffolk coast. Applicants should be adits 
have a broed outlook and cultured backgrounc 
Ability to take Geography end Biology an ac 
vantage. Resident post, comt, quarters and es 
cron P ecusan! surroundings 
de Box %969 
pier TOR of Mig. & Export Co. requires 
smart intclhgent capable Secretar 
Shorthandtypist, age 26-32, willing to tak 
charge when he is absent. Closed Jewish ho 
days. State exp. ¢ sal. required. Box 8604 
\ TARDEN required for residential club cen 
tral Birmingham. Churchwoman essen 
tal Adequat. staff Apply with 
recent testimonials to Miss Lioyd, 99 W 
Heath Rd. Birmingham, 31 


SRAELI 


for reason 
<t 


medical charible orgenisetion ut 

gently reqs. keen end energetic Jewish m ric 
organiser for campaign in London and’ Pr 
vinces Good remuneration for suitable apph 
ant Apply, giving full partics. of age am 
exp., to Box 8722 


B®! TISH Patent Agent Firm m Caleutt 
quires qualified of experienced atent 
Assists ond also Trade Marks Assistant 
Single men elerrec Salaries according 1 
qualifi. etrons W rite 
Chancer wn, London 


WC. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
Ww L-educsted woman (26 
ade bk 


nterested hterature, 
politics, seek responsible post Bilingue 
Frelish-Germa shorthand, typing Exapd 
indexer, cataloguer, priv. secetary Box 868 
WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 
WeEs ST Sussex. Woodford Hotel, 
nc Haslemere, Surre wlers bh 
first-class food unfort and recreation in t 
tifu urroundiings Long winter visits 
being booked « rates. Frequent tus « 
caty access |b Fernhurst 276 
( *ORNWALL. Treharrock Manor 
ountry howse among Cornwall's 
beache Golf St. Enedoc (F 
ime Polzeath Beautiful in the autu 
ali year. Port Isaac 234 
>ARNHAM. Comfortable home or 
offered in Country stoune amid 
Pines Excellent bed & c good 
own ecRpet, garden produ ey a mile Parn 
ham * Clutha,”” ower Bourtr Farnhan 
*hone Frensham 293 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


VERYM A Ham 1525 Maix Ber Fes 
4 tival Now “ Animal (crackers t 
From October 2° Duck Soup” (U 


GIRATFORD-on-Avon 1950 Shake pea 
Festival. Evgs. 7.90. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.3¢ 
All seats bookuble through principal agents or 
Box Office, Memorial Theatre 
RTS (Tem. 3334). Evs. ex Mon. 7. Sat. an 
Sun, s & 8. Tine Mask & the Face. Mems 
TNITY *Winkles and Champagne," Vic- 
torian Music Hall aad ar drama, Weds 
Sums. 7.30. Ass. Mem, 2 EUS. «391 


PLAYERS” Theatre, aie: St, W.C2, 
* Late Jovs * nightly. Members 
NV ERCURY, Park 4700. Eves. 7.30 Mat 
4 Sat. 3.0. Mime Play | int ant Prodigue 
PEOPLE'S Palace. Adv. 4244. Sun., Sept. 24 
7.30; Un Ami Viendra ce Soir (A) Fr 


Fr M Society—-Tooting, Oct. 2, 7.30. Schad- 
sack-Cooper’s travel clatsic “* Grass & 
Rene Clair’s famous comedy “Le Million.’ 
Members free; Guests 2s. Illustrated prospec 
tus of future season's shows now avail.: Sex 
98 Fishponds Rd. S.W.17. (BAL. 3506 


} OLBORN Film Society meets rst Sunday 
and 3nd Tuesday from Oct. to May. Oct 
w Jan programmes include Le Million, Partie 
de Campagne, Bank Holiday, Gosta Berling, 
Safety Last. 15s, full membeiship, 19s. either 
Sunday or Tuesday only Apply Hon. Sec., 
East Holborn Library, W.C.1 
FE B.C. Symphony Orchestra “(Season 1 1950- 
$1 Royal Albert Hall. First Concert: 
Wed., Oct. 11, at 8. Overture, Leonora No. 3 
(Beethor en), Piano Concerto No. 5 (Emperor 
(Beethoven’, Das Lied von der Erde (Mahler 
Soloists; Mary Jarred, Frans Vroons, Claudio 
Arrau. Conductor: Issay Dobrowen. Single 
tickets (Res 10s., 7s. 6d.,6s., §5., 35. 6d. Gal 
lery (starding) 2s. Programmes and full details 
of subscription ticket rates trom Hall and usual 
Agents 
BAtH Bach Festival, October 14-21. 14 
Concerts. Brochure from Bach Festival 
Secretary, Bath (2)d. stamp 
F.L.. Dance, Conway Hall, Holborn. Sa 
Sept. 23, 7.30 p.m. Tickets at door 4s 
ye ITH House Club Dance. St. Martin's 
School of Art, 7.90 p.m. Saturday, Sep 
tember 30. Ticket 25. 6d 


"EXHIBITIONS 


N4 TIONAL Exhibition of Children’s Art, 
4% 1950, Ro: _ Institute Galleries, Piccadilly, 
W I. 10 4.m.-§ p.m, unt Sept. 29. Admission 
, Children 6d. 
SE YFERN Gallery, 20 Cork War 
cent paintings by D. Khay a, pe by Osca ar 
Dalvitt opening Sept. 28 
GISEI Fils, so, South Molton St., W.1 
J Mixed Summer oe of British and 
French Painting. Last d Coming exhibition 
Water Colours and Deawites by Jankle Adler 


EFEVRE Gallet 30 Bruton St.. Wut 
4 Paintings by Tilly Losch & XX Century 
French Paintings. Diy. 10-530. Sats. 10-1 
ee Gallery, 32A St. George St. 
1. Recent Paintings by Francis Bacon. 
t wee: Exhibition Posters. Paintings by Hilly 
10-§.30. Saturdays 10-1 
if OLAND, Browse & Delbanco. 10 Cork 
St. W.1. “Names to Remember,” Paint 
ings by Contemporary British Artists. Closes 
Se 





/ L. Ganymed Facsimiles and Turnstile 
+. Prints now published, and those cous 
shortly, on show at 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C 
CN. E. corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields), daily 
9..30-6 & Sat. morn. Catalogue on reques 


FE! OWERS. Autumn Exhibition of Paintungs 
in oil gouache and watercolours. Heal & 
Son, 196 Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 
7ENSINGTON Art Gallery, 15 St. Mary 
Abbots Terr Works by Inglis Sheldon 
Williams, R.O.1, Sept. 8-30. 10-5 p.m. Sats 
10-1 
CONTEMPORARY Art Socy.: Oct. 7. A 
‘limited number of members may visit the 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle. Applic. for 
tickets (which will be decided by ballot should 
be made immediately to C.A.S., Tate Gallery 


( *ONTEMPORARY Art Society: Oct. 7. A 
‘ visit is being arranged to see the collection 
Major E. O. Kay at Ascot. Members will 
travel by special coach. Applications for tickets 
members only, should be made immediately 

» C.AS., Tate Galler 


CONTE MPORARY Art Socy Oct. 7 

Members will be able to see the interest 
ing collection of 18th and roth Century por 
traits at Econ College by courtesy of the Provost 
Applics. for tickets by members only should be 
made immediately to C.A.S., Tate Galler 


CONTEMPORARY Art Society: Oct. 14. A 
4 visit is bemg arranged to see Lord 
Methuen’s collection of paintings and furniture 
at Corsham Court, Wiltshire The Bath Aca 
Gery of Arts, the village of Lacock, and the 
city of Bath will also be visited Application 
for tickets should be made immediately t 
A.S , Tate Gallery 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

Ms T Lord Bakiwin at Reception of Lor 
i fon Regional Council of Fabian Societies 
on ‘Thursday September 28 9 p.m. Nat 
- Chub, Great Newport St.. W C2 Ad 
tnixsion at deer 2s. 6d. incl. refreshments 


eee AND ees 
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E Francais Par Linguafilm 


LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
___ TRAINING 


» sound films on Lo gene ye Ag 
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Es xtens jon Lectures on 


North Paddingt va) Labour Party. 
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‘IVILIZATION Be! re the 
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‘phone Bexleyheath 7571 
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: of them leading to Universit 
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lectu res shee to "provi de 
¢ a basic knowledge of the 
Vedanta we Psychology 


will be given weekly on 


“NDRI « Re wthstein on h ~ me School of Econ omic 
USSF 
"Two one-year Part-tom« 


in Lon ry in tn be 
Specialised Activites and 





The New Statesman end Nation, September 23, 1950 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS - ~ continued 


LECTURE COURSES, ETC. -contined 


N ‘TH RNATIONAL People’s 
Pearson House, to Sourt 
near Baris ‘Court 
venins Classes for work 
on Work! Provtems, W 
Culture, the Psycholog 
Hooples Art Appreciation 
eigoners, Esperanto, Modern Latiguages 
Enrobnent: Week beginning on Sept. 25, every 
day trom 6-9 pn Moderete fee 


Pist Time " Courses ia uid Studs 
\ New Approach 
Phito phy, Literature 
Language rt 
Craits, Canteen, Cormmon Room and 
Mary Ward Settlement, 5 Tay 
1 (EUSton 1816 Au 
wemences Monday, Sept 
rolment from Moen Sept. 18 
spplication 


7+ GYPTIAN ucation Bureau Eve 

“Classes on ementary, Intermediat 
Advanced Ara will commence on Monday 
October 16. 1950. For tull particulars 
apply Dr Aveek, 4, Chestertield 
dens, Curzon Street, Wit GRO 8886 

SOCIALISM and the Indiv idtaal 

end conference organ hy 
Oct. 20 P 
includ 
Hollis 
stone. 19% Somervell Rd. S. Harrow, Midd 
SP ANISH Academ Language, trams!ati 
\? shorthand (special ret. to commercial 
muinology!, literature, ct Write for det 
director: J. LL. Castillo, M.A. (Cantab 
Trinity Court, Gray’s Inn Rd. WC 


a. 4 ENTRE for Foreign Languages at 
. Arch. Dav and Evening C1) : 
German, Itahan, Spanish at 

Classes each week. Prospectus 

Language Tuition Centre, Lid., 1o Portman 
Sc... Wir Tel. MAY 4640, 3805 


(REGG Shorthand 6 wk tensi evny 
Forse. Mrs srencen Hing, I NG A., MFT 
Com., 115 Gloucester Pi WEL. <8 


B° ‘NUS School of Russian, 42 Dought 
t.. W.C.1 (nr. Russell Sq Autumn Ter 
begins Oct. 2. Cl for Beginners” and St 
dents of all grades Individual Tuition A 
partics. from Secretary Tel HOL. 6770 
SINGING, Audixions free with view 
ing by Madame Marsden (pupil of Lina 
Casti of New York State Opera). Box &746 


FRE WD-Marlé School of Dram. Art, voice & 
speech therapy, voice production, Coaching 
for parts & songs. Make up. Candidates & 
ama s coached for all entrance exams. & 
muditions, Llocution Publi spoke vice 
peech defects uT« Sping, *slammme re 
children adults Engl. & Continents 
method. 29 Blenheim Gdns. N.W.2. GLA 4968 
PORTL GUESE-- Evening Classes for 
dents at all stages, October 4-Decembe 
Details from: Portugue 
tee, 4 Upper Berke) cy 


ANGI O-French Art Centre has vacancies 

4 ull-time students and evening 

drawing, painter nd sculpture 

for M. of E. exams Apply 29 Lin 

N.W.8. Tel. CUNningham 7844 

( *‘HILDREN’S Painting & Modelling Cla 
‘Anglo-French Art (Centre, Sat. morn 

i 12.3% Details: Se CUN, 78s4 
<TANISLAVSK* Evening, Course Ex 

cises, Mime, Speech Training, Basic Mo 
meit, Drama. Hovel Theatre Studio 1M 
Ann's Villas, Wort Apply Secy. (SLO. 1040 


I ANCE Studio Lilian Harm Mode 
Danc Training for prolessional Gance 
teacher Movement Practi “ actors; Re 
creative Classes for amateurs and  childrer 
48 2 Elsworth) Rd. N.W.3 Tel.: PRI. a5 
N ARIAN Naylor is directing 2 separa 

. Courses in Acting Technique, cor 

pa ech and Stage movernent. Tues, 7-9 We ! 
2 Cent, Lond. App Mrs. Hammond 
Mattiory Rd. W.14 


M ARIAN Naylor. Short intensive Stug 
Training Course. Stw dents finas pore 19 
now ir Rep. and _on tour, Coact sdieis 
exams, Studio Cent. Londen im, 2161 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train 

ing. Expert advice on careers. Individua 
care Good posts found for all qualified st 
dents Courses for Political, Hospital, Hore 
and Library werk: Journalism, Advertiving 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands and im 
Managerrent. Special arrangements for gradu 
ates. Scholarships available. Resident an 
day students accepted. Social amenities. Ap 
ply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), St 
Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Rd 

W.3. Ham. 5986 

ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial Coll 


& 


IVE for Educated Men and Women. Director 
R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M_A., M.Sc., LL.D 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre 
tarial appointments. Inter ' «aness Cours 
to secking administratis sPPomntment 
in business. Prospectus or parte Ft on a ait 
cation to Secretary, 61-62 Bayswater Road i 
Tel. PADGington 4320 
POSTAL tuitior for Gen. Cert. of Educn 
(Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn London 
Ss 4g Po LL.B.. B.D., Degrees 
Law Exams . Low fees. Prospectus from 
“M A., LL.D Depe VHo2 
Hai!, Oxtord (Est. 18904 


Mowe Classified Adverts. on Pages 310 and 31! 
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